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SURF AND BELIL-BOAT, HARDING’S LEDGE. 
The engraving below is from a drawing made for us on the 
spot by Mr. Hill, and represents a new and curious boat anchored 
off Harding’s Ledge, Boston Harbor. It is built of boiler iron, 
and is hollow and air-tight. The mast supports a heavy and so- 
norous bell, with four clappers, so that it rings with the slightest 
motion of the wave or tide, warning mariners of the vicinity of 
the dangerous reef. The mast is about fifteen feet in height. The 
beat is also rigged with braces from the mast to the stays, for 
shipwrecked persons to cling to in cases of necessity. Four only 
of these boats have been built—the own shown in our engraving, 
one for the Graves, one for a reef in Sag Harbor, L. I., and one 
for Alden’s Reef, Portland, Maine. In every case they have 
elicited the warmest commendations from shipmasters and others 
interested in all means tending to save life and property. The 
dangers of the sea are not fully comprehended by those whose 
lives are passed on shore, though all landsmen have a vague and 
mysterious dread of the ocean. We often pity those who are roll- 
ing on the mountain deep, amidst the fary of a northeast storm, 
while they, like the sailor in Dibdin’s song, are pitying all “un- 
happy folks ashore.” It is not om the great deep that the mariner 
eicounters his severest trials and dangers. Give him a staunch 
ship and plenty of sea-room, he fears no gale. Of course there 
are-perids in the navigation of the ocean—perils enough to blanch 
the @ipeks of the timid, and impart that excitement for which the 
brave are ever craving. Lightning, attracted by the spiry masts, 
may make a bonfire of the good ship; a yawning leak may defy 
the utmost efforts of the crew to save her; a cyclone may send 
her to destruction in a moment; but all these dangers sink into 
insignificance compared with the perils of the shore. It is the 


shore, and not the sea, that the mariner most dreads. His first 
effort is to get a good offing, to strike for the blue water—his 
home; his great anxiety, when homeward bound, is about ap- 
proaching the coast. There are comparatively few ships that sail 
from port and are never heard from. At long intervals, some 
gallant bark, freighted with a rich cargo, and with yet richer 
freight of brave and true hearts, around whom the hopes of many 
a fireside are clustering, departs on her adventurous voyage, in all 
the bravery and splendor of her snowy canvass, swift and exult- 
ant as a sea-bird on the wing. Weeks passaway. The merchant 
who has freighted her hears no tidings of her arrival at the port of 
destination ; and the hearts of those whose friends are on board 
that precious vessel, grow weary with hope deferred—with a weari- 
ness heavier to bear than death. At last, as months roll on, and 
yet no tidings of the missing ship arrive, the certainty is reached 
that she is lost—but when? where? how! These are questions 
often asked bat never answered. Their solution is not of this 
world—the truth will not be known till earth and sea give up their 
dead. Bat these are exceptional cases in the history of naviga- 
tion, while our own coast is yearly strewn with wrecks. And bit- 
ter, indeed, is that death which is met on the threshold of home. 
After weeks, it may be months, of fierce battling with storm, of 
weary days of calm without an air to stir the dogvane—“ a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean”—the reckoning shows the near ap- 
proach to land ; and welcome even to the mariner, whose ship is a 
mistress, is the thought of that termination of toil, struggle anf 
endurance. The captain counts the hours that intervene between 
his happy meeting with his wife and little ones; here one man is 
thinking ot his old mother, in the old arm-chair by the country 
fireside, and wondering if she is still alive to welcome him; an- 
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other, of the pleasant face of his sweetheart; yet another, of the 
orphaned brothers and sisters, to aid in whose support he “ follows 
the sea.” Suddenly a storm arises; thick darkness fills the air, 
the blinding snow comes down, the waves rise and roar, like tigers 
thirsting for their prey. The very locality is lost in the wild war 
of the suddenly roused elements. The ship drifts onward to her 
fate. A sudden crash, a wild cry, and all hope is gone! She 
has struck upon a sunken reef, and the glorious structure, the 
fruit of so many hours’ toil, is soon a mass of crushed and chafing 
timbers and entangled cordage—a shapeless, hideous wreck. Of 
her rich wares, some sink to the bottom ; some float, the sport of 
wind and waves. On the part of her crew, a despairing struggle, 
protracting the fatal catastrophe for a few moments, that seem 
ages in their agony, and then the tragedy is over. There is no 
nobler task for human science and skill than to devise means of 
lessening the perils of the sea, and of saving life at least, if prop- 
erty cannot be secured. Already human knowledge and industry 
have accomplished much, aided by liberal expenditures of money. 
Lieutenant Maury has mapped out the sea, as geographers have 
mapped out the land ; and laid down roads upon the ocean, and 
shown how to take advantage of winds and currents, so as to ab- 
breviate the passage from shore to shore. Altalong our coast are 
stations for life-boats ; bells and buoys are anchored at places where 
lighthouses cannot stand, and even cannot live, and the whole in- 
dented coast blazes at night with artificial fires tended by careful 
hands. Still, we can but diminish the peril of the navigator, 
the romance of the sea, with much that is glorious, exciting, exhil- 
arating and triumphant, must have much that, is dark, sad and 
tragic. The Roman poet was right in marvelling at the audacity 
of him who “first gave the frail bark to the treacherous wave.” 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIATA DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 


A TRUE STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


BY M. A. AVERT. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Weep not for her, she is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphired floors of Paradise ; 
All darkness wiped from her effulgent brow, 
Victorious over death, to her appears 
The vistaed joys of heaven's eternal years.” 

I was born in cne of the finest baronial halls of Old England, 
and, till my sixteenth year, was the object of unceasing care and 
solicitude to my idolizing parents, whose only child I was, and 
surrounded by every comfort and lyxury that heart could wish. 
I was waited on by troops of obsequious servants; slept under 
silken canopies, upon beds of down; ate from gold and silver 
dishes ; tripped over carpets from Eastern looms, that were as soft 
to the pressure of the foot as richly-piled velvet, and floors inlaid 
with costly mosaics ; reclined upon sofas and lounges of almost 
fabulous prices ; gazed into mirrors reaching from floor to ceiling ; 
looked from windows shaded by curtains of damask, fringed and 
tasseled with gold; occupied lofty rooms, with ceilings elegantly 
carved and frescoed, and walls hung with richly-embroidered 
tapestry, the work of ancient ancestral fingers. I raced in child- 
ish glee through long halls and galleries hung with ancient armor, 
and the trophies of war and the chase, and ornamented with costly 
pictures aud statues from the ancient and modern masters, and 
the portraits of long lines of proud and haughty ancestry, to whose 
history I often listened for hours with eager interest. I wandered 
through gardens and conservatories filled with rare plants and 
gorgeous flowers from every clime,—over large parks shadowed 
by magnificent trees, the growth of centuries, and filled with foxes, 
hares and deer, that furnished rare sport for many a day to keen 
huntsmen, a pastime in which I often joined. I roamed over hill 
and valley, rock and glen, in pursuit of wild flowers and beautiful 


scenery, and I learned to ride the wildest horses, in the chase, or 


in galloping over the country with my friends. 

My mother was a beautiful woman, keen, witty and talented, 
and bold, spirited and active in all her pursuits. Mer servants 
and friends admired and loved, and my father almost adored her. 
Bhe had been the idol of his youthful fancy, and he of hers; but 
he was then struggling with poverty, and long years passed away 
before her proud and exacting father would yield him her hand. 
When, however, at the age of thirty, he became heir to the Bel- 
mont title and estates, through the death of one cousin and sup- 
posed death of another, in India, my grandfather, who was only 
a rich country squire, was only too glad to bestow upon him his 
daughter's hand, which was joyfully accepted. 

My father was not as handsome or talented as my mother, and 
for pecuniary reasons, his educational advantages had been more 


limited ; but he was a deep thinker, though somewhat inclined to 
be visionary in some of his projects and speculations. He was 
naturally of a sehsitive and highly excitable temperament—char- 
acteristics which his many youthful troubles had tended probably 
to strengthen in a high degree. But his subsequent good fortune, 
and his fond affection for my mother and myself, had softened 


and subdued these traits, and made him much less irritable and 
much more amiable, kind and Joving, than he otherwise would 


have been, But with some slight failings, he had many good and 
noble traits of character. He was generous to a fault; and when 
prosperity smiled upon him, no human being was allowed to suffer, 
whom his wealth or kind sympathy could soothe or assist, and his 
hospitality to both high and low was proverbial. Ile was, too, 
uncommonly refined in his moral sentiments, gentlemanly in his 
manners, distinguished in his personal appearance, and respected 
and beloved by all his friends, 

As we lived in a sporting neighborhood, and my father was a 
keen huntsman, my mother, who was a fearless rider, often joined 
in the hunt, with the other ladies of the shire; and when I grew 
up, I was often allowed to join her, and thus acquired a taste for 
leaping hedges and ditches, to the music of the “ Halloo!”’ of ex- 
cited hunters and the deep baying of the hounds. ‘This exciting 
pastime suited me exactly then, as I was naturally of a wild and 
joyous temperament, full of life, animation and activity, and I 
liked much better to be racing over the hills, upon the back of a 
favorite hunter, than attending to my studies at home. But I 
could learn rapidly when I chose; and though I was sufficiently 
petted and caressed for my own good, I was yet compelled to de- 
yote some hours every day to the improvement of my mind, under 
efficient masters, when I did not do it from choice or anxiety to 
please my kind parents. I also spent many delightful hours in 
poring over the quaint tomes in the old and well-filled library, 
and thus, almost in spite of myself, I obtained quite a respectable 
stock of general knowledge, and a pretty thorough cultivation of 
my musical talents, of which my dear mother was very proud. I 
also excelled in languages, which pleased my father more, for the 
reason that he had felt the great need of such kind of knowledge 
in his various youthful jourveys abroad, I must learn French, 


German, Spanish and lialian, he said, because be wished to make 


the tour of the continent with us, and have me for his interpreter. 
It is true, I had only a smattering of each separate tongue at six- 
teen, but still I could easily make myself understood by people of 
cach separate nation—a species of knowledge that was afterwards 
invaluable to me. 


O how quickly those early golden days of childhood and youth 
passed away! Alas for‘the stability of human happiness! The 
cup of bliss of which we had so long been drinking, unconsciously 
and perhaps thanklessly, was to be dashed from our lips ; the light 
and joy of our house was to be darkened and extinguished, and 
my father and I left to grope our future pathway in darkness and 
tears. 

O never, never, while I live, shall I forget the morning of my 
sixteenth birthday !—a day upon which my parents were to give a 
splendid fete in honor of my birth and first introduction into socie- 
ty. Guests had been invited for miles around us, and splendid 
preparations had been made for their reception. There was to be 
an elegant dinner, and ball, with magnificent fireworks, in the 
evening, and every arrangement had been made without regard to 
expense, and in the highest style of elegance, with the view of 
making the fete one of the most splendid and recherche of the 
season. 

My wardrobe had becn arranged with exquisite taste for the 
occasion ; and when breakfast was over, my mother, flushed with 
health and radiant in beauty, came up to my room, to assist me in 
the selection of apparel suitable for the occasion. 

“ This beautifal white India muslin, with pearls and white rose- 
buds, is much more becoming for a girl of sixteen, than the 
heavy satin and diamonds worn by Ida Middleton,” she said. 

“ Yes, mother, and fora warm June day, much more comfort- 
able.” 

“J am glad that you agree with me in this, as in most other 
things, my dear child,” she said. “And 0, if you will continue 
to love and confide in your parents, nuw that you are about to 
take upon you the responsibilities of a woman, as you always have 
in childhood, you will find your happivess as much increased as 
theirs will be by the sacred trust. For let you form whatever ties 
you may hereafter, Sclina, remember that none can ever feel for 
you more tenderly, or have greater anxicties for your welfare, than 
your father and myself.” 


“Q, mother, mother! I can never love any one half as well as 
I do you and dear father, and I will never, never leave you,” I 
said, as I dropped the pearl bandeaux and threw my arms around 
her neck with a rising sob. I had been gay and joyous asa 
spring bird till then, in anticipation of the gorgeous fete; but at 
that moment—I knew not why—a dark shadow crept over my 


mental sky, that enveloped it in the deepest gloom, and blotied 


out all its glorious hopes. 

“ This ought to be a day of rejoicing, my child, and why should 
we weep ?” said my mother, as she clasped me to her bosom, while 
her tears fell like rain apon my upturned face. “ But what ails 
you, my dear? Is any wish of your heart ungratified ?” 

“ No, dear mother,” I sobbed ; “but somehow I feel just now 
as if all my great blessings were about to vanish into air,”’ 

She pressed me closer to her heart, but did not then reply ; and 
perhaps she felt a like presentiment, for I felt a shudder pass over 
her frame. Buta few moments aficrwards, she resolutely put me 
from her, as she said : 

“This is weak and childish, Selina. Come, wipe your eyes, 
and to-day, at least, gladden your father’s heart by a cheerful 
gpuntenance ; for you know how necessary our smiles are to his 


happiness, and how often he has told us that we are the sole lights 


of his mental sky, without whose cheering beams all would be 
darkness. Let us ever remember this, my child, and let it be our 
chief care to minister to his happiness, as a sort of repayment for 
the trials and sufferings of his early days. But the carriage is 
waiting, and I must go. I wish to see for myself how old nurse 


Alice passed the night, and carry her a few delicacies, previous to 
the arrival of our company, for I very much fear she will not live 


through the day.” 

She pressed a kiss upon my brow, looked mournfully and lov- 
ingly into my tearful eyes, and then turned and left the room. 

“ Whither away so fast ?’’ snid my father, gaily, as he met her 
in the hall. “ Surely the mistress of the revel is not going to play 
the runaway ?”’ 

“Only for a short time,” said she, smiling, “and you may be 
sure, Kiverard, that your runaway is #0 magnetized that she will 
always return to you like the needle to the pole. So good-by till 
I return,” she continued, as he assisted her into the carriage. 

He looked from the hall-door, and I from the window, as she 
was driven away, and she looked back upon us and smiled. O, 
it was the last look we ever received from hor in life! She made 
her call upon nurse Alice, talked with her cheerfully and hopefully 
of her present prospects and future heavenly hopes, aud then bid- 
ding her an affectionate adieu, she started to return, 

As she neared the high bridge over the roaring linn, a few rods 
from the park gates, a bare darted across the road in front of the 
spirited horses, which so frightened them, that in spite of the 
utmost strength and skill of the old coachman, they took the bits 
in their teeth, and starting upon the run, they dashed the off-wheel 
against the railing of the bridge, upset the carriage, the top of 
which was turned back, and threw my poor mother, with one wild 
shriek, over the low railing, into the foaming waters of the linn, 
The coachman only saved himself by catching at the railing in his 
descent, and clinging to it with the grasp of desperation, till he 
could extricate himself from his perilous position, 

The alarm was instantly given, the frightened horses arrested, 
and men with pallid faces descended the stecp bank to find their 
beloved mistress dead, her brains dashed out upon the sharp-pointed 
rocks, and her blood mingling with the foaming waters of the linn, 
© the despair, the darkness, the horror of that dreadful day, that 
dawned as one of the brightest of my existence! Would that I 


could blot its remembrance from the records of my life book ! 
My father met them, bearing the bleeding and mangled body, and 


sunk down in a death-like swoon, from which it would have been 


better for his own happiness if he had never recovered, And J, 
though I did not faint or swoon, would have given the world t 
have lain down dead beside them, to get out of my migery. 

All was now despair and confusions Horsemen were sent jn 
various directions to spread the terrible news and recall the invita. 
tions. The preparations for the feast were stayed, and the house 
of feasting was changed to one of mourning. Many of the guests, 
however, arrived, and the house was overrun with people, speca. 
lating upon the terrible events of the day. The morn of joy se 
in a night of the deepest gloom, and the brilliant fete upon which 
so many happy expectations were based, was changed in a few 
days to a solemn funeral. From that day, my father sunk into an 
alarming state of physical weakness and mental despondency, 
from which it was very difficult to arouse him. His brilliant suy 
had set at noon-day, he said, and from henceforth all to him mas 
be darkness and gloom. 

From this state he was for the time aroused by the sudden ap. 
pearance in England of a new heir to the Belmont title and estates, 
He was a younger brother of the late Lord Belmont, who was 
supposed to have been killed by the natives in India many yoan 
before, but now proved to be living. He had been a prisoner 
among them for years, and only just succeeded in making his 
escape. There were plenty of proofs of his identity, and of course 
there was nothing else to be done but to render up the rich posses- 
sions we had enjoyed so long, and retire to a more humble position. 
After paying up all arrearages, we had still quite a handsome sun 
left, but not enough to sustain ourselves comfortably in the circle 
in which we had been accustomed to move, Nor was this desir 
able, as, after losing our title and estates, we found ourselves 
slighted by many of our former acquaintances. 

This new series of troubles, though they seemed for the time to 
arouse my father’s benumbed faculties, in the end only made him 
worse ; for the sudden shock and the breaking up of so many 
home tics and tender associations, by our removal, so preyed upon 


his deeply-sensitive mind, as to make him a prey to the most dis. 
mal fancies and frightful delusions. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Te mine, unmurmuring. undiamayed, to share 
The fate my kindred and my sire must bear; 
And deem thou not my feeble heart shall fail 


When the clouds gather and the blasts assail?" 


A year passed away, during which we had removed to a large 
country village, a few miles from London, where some of our 
friends resided and taken a pleasant cottage; and I was just 
beginning to congratulate myself upon my father’s improved 
health and appearance, when a new cause of trouble presented 
itself. This was no other than the advent of a zealous Mormon 
missionary into our staid and quict commanity, whose passions 
and superstitions he soon succeeded in rousing into a flame. We 
had previously heard of this new sect from the far-off wilds of 
America, but knew nothing of their doctrines or practices. But 
we were to remain in ignorance no longer. Morton, the mission- 
ary, was a singularly handsome man, with eyes black as midnight, 
and yet burning like stars, and he was, too, an exceedingly gifted 


and fascinating speaker; and night after night ho drew around 


him crowds of eager listeners to the strange doctrines, which he 
expounded to them in such words of burning eloquencd as could 
not fail to fascinate and enchain the senses, and make a deep 
impression upon the minds of his auditors. 

We attended his first meeting out of curiosity, and I was myself 
considerably impressed with the strangeness of the doctrines ad- 


vocated, and the bold, fiery eloquence of the Mormon preacher, 


And there was, too, something in the piercing glance of his dark 
burning eye, when I saw it intently fixed upon my own, that was 
really fascinating, and filled me with a nameless dread, so much 
s0, indeed, that I resolved never to listen to him again, and the 
more so because I saw from the first that he was weaving a strange 
spell around my father, the strength and potency of which I feared 
even then. 

We belonged to the established church, but niy father, who wa 
naturally trustful and deeply religious, had grown so superstitious 
and fanatical, that his physicians had privately recommended t 
me (as having the most influence over him of any one) not to 
encourage his attending any revival meetings or assemblies of a0 
exciting character, and my ignorance of the character of this must 
be my only excuse for doing so then, As it was, I judged but too 
truly that the strange influence Morton exerted upon the minds of 
his hearers could do no good, and might be highly deleterious # 
one already upon the verge of insanity, as 1 had often been 
assured by others that my father was, and I resolved to prevent 
his attending their future meetings if possible, 

But all my plans and precautions were in vain, for he had 
already Lecome so fascinated by the strange preacher, that in apie 
of my tears and entreaties, he afterwards followed him up night 
and day, and before one week was over, he had become » salou 
convert 0 Mormonism, and with many others was baptized into 
the Mormon church and faith, 1 lost all control over him now, 
for his mind was in such ecstacies over his new-found faith 
hopes, and he was so full of dreams, visions and prophecies, thas 
he would seldom listen to my pleadings or the reasonings of his 
friends, 

* You know nothing about it,’ he would say, “ You will ne 
go to hear the words of eternal life, and how ean you judge 
tholy truth or falsity 1” 

We bad seldom differed in our opinions before, and it was Vor? 


painful to me to do so now ; and I soon found, too, that 
seemed only to irritate and sour a temper that had been growing 
morose and yariable ever since my mother's death, 

Morton was soon invited to make our house his home, and 
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weeks and months, I heard little besides dreams and revelations, 
and discussions upon the Mormon faith. During this time, Mor- 
ton was making excursions into all the towns and villages around 
as, making many converts to his outrageous doctrines, and organ- 
izing an emigrant band, who were to start the ensuing spring for 
“the Promised Land, that Holy City, which was to be that New 
Jerusalem, whose builder and maker was God,” which was locat- 
ed, he told as, “upon the Great Salt Lake, upon the other side of 
Jordan, across the wide ocean, the wide-spread States of the 
Union, and the great Sahara, or American Desert. 

“ And there,”’ he said, “the Saints of the Most High God wero 
congregating by thousands and tens of thousands, from the east 
and from the west, from the north and from the south, from both 
eontinents and from the isles of the sea, to live and reign with 
Christ a thousand years. There, all venomous beasts, wicked 
men and poisonous plants would be destroyed and eradicated, and 
nothing should hurt or make God’s people afraid in all those 
sacred mountains. ‘There peace and happiness, and the most glo- 
rious abundance, would bless and overshadow the whole land, and 
the Saints rejoice in the presence of Christ and his holy apostles 
and prophets, of whom Smith was the latest and most favored ;” 
Smith, the holy prophet and martyr, whore sacred voice he had 
heard with his own ears, whose miracles he had seen with his own 
eyes, and of whose ghostly visits to earth and revelations to his 
successors, he was both a witness and recipient. ‘‘ He had seen 
and known all this,” he said, “‘and he was willing to swear by 
God, and all his holy angels, that he had seen Joseph Smith raise 


the dead, cast out devils, restore sight to the blind, feet to the 
lame, hearing to the deaf, voice to the dumb, and life and health 
to the sick and dying. And though it became necessary for him 
to die the death of a martyr, to secure the prosperity of the church, 
his spirit still lived in the bosom of his successor, Brigham Young, 
who was now the Lord's anointed, his prophet, priest and king for 
this generation, and who, with hundreds of the Saints, the first 
fruits of the present Mormon dispensation, had already, like 
Moses and the Israclites of old, journeyed in great tribulation, 
through pathless deserts and over snow-capped mountains, to that 
temporal paradise of the blessed, the Promised Land.” 

By such blasphemous and abominable lies as these, Morton 
inveigled many really worthy people into his toils ; while some, 
who were probably as unprincipled as I believed him to be, and 


better informed as to the practices of the sect, joined him for the 


sake of the extensive moral latitude they expected to enjoy in the 
Mormon paradise. 

From the first day of his conversion to the new faith, my father 
had decided to join in the proposed emigration, that he might be 
enabled to make one of that blessed company who were to live 
and reign with Christ a thousand years; and Morton's glowing 
representations of the beauty and fertility of the sacred country, 
the healthfulness of its climate, and the many advantages it pos- 
sessed over all other lands on the face of the earth, had decided 
nearly all the new converts to do likewise. 

Our friends said everything they could think of to deter him 
from his rash purpose. They told him of the thousand dangers 
that would beset us on such a long and toilsome journey,—of the 


evil reports that had begun to reach them of the new sect he had 


#0 lately joined, and of which he knew so little,—of the value of 
the ties of friendship and kindred he would be obliged to break if 
he left them never to return, and finally, of the injury it would be 
to my prospects in life, if he took me, as he designed, to that wild, 
uncultivated country, where I should be surrounded alone by the 
low, rude and uneducated, and eventually be obliged to sink far 


below the level in which I was born, I joined my entreaties to 


thoirs, but it was all in vain. 


“He knew all the dangers of the enterprise,” he said, “as well 
as wo could do; but if the joys of Paradise were worth possessing, 
they were also worth running all the risks attendant on a long 
journey to obtain—a journey that many people would make just 
for the pl © of secing a new and interesting country. He 
valued the ties of friendship and relationship, too, as much as any 
one, but then he expected to form new ties a thousand times nearer 
and dearer than the old ones, among a band of brethren and sis- 
ters who were to be the true and perfect Saints of the Most High. 
Of the evil reports regarding the Mormons, he did not believe one 
word ; for he had been assured by Morton, Barry and Lewis, three 
teachers of the new faith, whom he had met in the various meet- 
‘ngs he had attended im the neighborhood, that they were all en- 
ely fabulous, got up by enemies of the new faith, to retard the 
‘pread of their doctrines, Aud the idea of injuring my prospects, 
0, was all chimerical, ‘The Mormons were not a rade and un- 
‘ducated crew, with whom it was a@ disgrace to associate, but a 
People chosen of God for their wisdom, intelligence, and high, 
seterous and noble characteristics, who were the chosen vessels of 
bis merey, appointed to build up a glorious kingdom and a holy 
‘*mple, to which the representatives from all the nations of the 
“wth would finally go to worship. And he had beon assured by 
"Y Mother, in a dream, that if | went with them to the holy city, 


| should become a mother in Israel, and one of the most distin: 
Stished Women on the face of the earth ; and Morton, too, he said, 
predicted for me a glorious future. 
Finding at last that their reasonings made uo impression upon 
Simm, owe friends talked privately of baving au injunction laid upon 
-- “# an insane person, 0 that they could at least keep me out 
his power, by retaining me in the country, Bus this I mysolf 


"wood, for T romoubored my mother's last words too well to suitor 
10 go alone, 

“If Tam veally the last luminary in his mental sky—now so 

and clouded by weakness, error and fanaticism,—is it 

tetmy duty to lighten and cheer him if I may?” Isaid. “And 

“= bat what I may yot, by loving caro and forboaring 


gentleness and patience, win him back to his home, friends and 
reason ?” 

The great joy he expressed when I signified my willingness to 
accompany him, consoled me some for the great sacrifices I was 
obliged to make in so doing, but I did it with a heavy heart. It 
is but jast to say here that the darkest and most disgusting and 
repulsive features of Mormonism had been carefully kept out of 
sight by the eloquent and artful Mormon missionary ; for he knew 
but too well that some of their doctrines and practices would only 
excite disgust in the minds of an enlightened community like 
ours, and that my father, in a special manner, was of a nature too 
refined and sensitive fo look upon them with favor, though he 
might be brought to do so, he probably thought, by a gradual 
course of initiation. But whether he did or not, it was necessary 
to Morton’s design to inveigle him into their ranks, for the sake of 
robbing him of his fortune; for, notwithstanding his great losses, 
my father had still some thousands of pounds left, and he was still 
by far the wealthiest convert Morton had ever made. And it was 
from a full knowledge of this, and his mental alienation, that he 
was induced to exercise the strong mesmeric power he possessed 
over him; and he had also another object in view, which we shall 
presently disclose. 

The parting from home, kindred and every old and dear asso- 
ciation was like death to me, but my father seemed only rejoiced 
to get out of the country. Our company went by various routes, 
but all were to congregate in Str Louis, early in May, to be ready 
to start together upon the long and dangerous overland journey, 
the most dreaded part of the whole route. Morton sailed with us, 
and some fifty more of his recruits, in one of the old London 
liners. It was early in March, and we had an uncommonly stormy 
and dangerous passage across the ocean, but my father seemed 
perfectly indifferent to the danger, and the further we went from 
home, the higher his spirits seemed to rise, and for long months I 
had not seen him so gay and apparently happy as ho was then. 
I was too young to retlect very deeply upon this; and feeling as if 
he was really better, the weight of care and anxiety began to lift 
from my own spirits as we journeyed on. 

Ihad never travelled or been to sea before ; everything was 
new, and strange, and exciting, and in spite of all that could 
lessen the pleasure, I enjoyed sea-life extremely well. There 
were some intelligent people on board, whose acquaintanco and 


attentions were very agreeable to me, and among them, the eap- 
tain of the ship paid us many delicate attentions. But this was 
displeasing to Morton, who finally told my futher, one day, that it 
would never do for the Saints to be too intimate with the world's 
people; that it was very evident to him, and in fact he had had a 
revelation, that Captain Baldwin had some designs upon his 
daughter, that it would be very unwise in him to encourage, if he 
wished, as he had said, to dedicate her asa pure and acceptable 
vessel to the service of the Lord, and that he had better caution 
me to beware of him. 

I was indignant when my father told me of this, for in the inno- 
cence of my heart, I had not thought of the captain’s attentions 
being anything more than he paid to any other lady passenger, 
though in this it seems I was mistaken, He was a fine, athletic, 


noble-looking man, of perhaps thirty-five, with a cultivated mind 


and gentlemanly manners for one in his position in life, and he 
had travelled and seen so much of the world, and was so polite 
and communicative withal, that I highly enjoyed the rich treat his 
conversation afforded. But I had never even thought of him in 
the light of a lover, until Morton’s visions and my father’s restric- 
tions put me upon my guard, and led me to shun him as I should 


not otherwise have done. And there was another, too, whom I 


sedulously shunned, and this was Morton himself, who, during 
the whole voyage, had been eagerly seeking my society, and try- 
ing to ingratiate himself into my favor. 

Morton was a tall, elegantly-formed and rather handsome man, 
of forty-five, with a full, bold forehead, prominent Roman nose 
with thin quivering nostrils, large, firm, passionate mouth, and 
projecting chin. His complexion was dark, but clear; his hair 
dark and wavy, and his eyes black and piercing, and full of such 
smouldering passionate tire, that I always turned away from their 
thrilling, serpent-like glances when it was possible to do so—a pro- 
ceeding that I could see often irritated him not a little. But his 
eyes for all that followed me everywhere, when I was in his sight, 
I often thought, as did himself when there was tho least possibility 
of conversing with mo alone. I had heard something of the 
strange power of mesmerism, and somehow I got the idea that 
Morton possessed it, and was trying for some mysterious purpose 
to exert over me its fascinating influence. I knew it was of no 
use to impart my suspicions to my father, for he had such faith in 
his holiness and perfection, and believed him to be so anxions for 
my soul’s welfare, and so far above all other men upon the face of 
the earth, that he could not be brought to believe one word against 
him, or that he was subject to like frailties and passions with other 
mortals, Bat | judged differently, and acted accordingly. 


Of course, Captain Baldwin soon discovered that I shunned 


him, when it was possible to do so, without apparent rudeness or 
disrespect, and he could not help wondering at the change. One 
day, towards the close of the voyage, when I happened to be on 
deck in company of a Mr. and Mrs. Gager, and without my father 
or Morton, he joined us in our walk, and asked me to take his 
arm. In the former part of the voyage, I should have done this 


Without a thought of impropricty, but now I hesitated a moment 
before doing so, which seemed to pain him, 


Miss Vernon,” he said, as ho drew me away from my com- 
panions, “to what am I to attribute your changed deportment 
towards me of late—a change in your own feelings and opinions, 
or the influence of others 


I coloved and hesitated, and begged to be excused from telling. 


“ You need not tell me, unless you choose,” he said, “for I 
know it comes through ths influence of that Satanic Mormon 
elder. Am I not right ?” 

I bowed assent. 

“ Miss Vernon,” he said, with a flushed cheek and earnest tone, 
“are you, like your father, a believer in these odious Mormon 
doctrines 

“No, no,” said I, earnestly, “and would to God I had never 
heard of them !” 

“ And yet you are on your way to their Promised Land—their 
city of Sodom,” said he, bitterly. 

“Yes, Iam. Nothing on earth can prevent my father from fol- 
lowing the ignis fatuus, if it leads us to certain destruction ; and 
wherever he goes, I, his only child, must go, too.” 

“ And what fate do you propose to yourself, Miss Vernon, when 
you get to the end of your journey '—to be the sixteenth wife of 
some luxurious Mormon elder like Morton, or to become the favor- 
ite sultana of the great hierarch himself?” 

“TI do not understand you, sir,” said I, looking up in surprise. 

“Ah! I doubted very much whether you knew all the rites and 
customs of Mormondom,” he said, with a bitter smile; “or 
whether your father even knows half the intricacies of the Mor- 
mon faith.” 

“ He knows just as much of it as Morton has been pleased to 
tell him,” I said, “and believes Satan has had a hand in spread- 
ing the few evil reports we had heard of them.” 


“And I know from good authority that Satan possesses the 
whole wicked crew,—that Joe Smith, their prophet and leader, 
was one of the vilest impostors that ever cursed God’s earth,—thas 
he violated every law, human and divine, and ruined the peace of 
many respectable familics by seducing their wives and daaghters, 
—and that Brigham Young, their present prophet and leader, his 
equal in crime and superior in mental ability, is possessed of a 
harem that will vio in point of numbers with that of the grand 
Turk himself.” 

“That is impossible !” said I, in angry astonishment ; “ it would 
never be permitted in a free and enlightened country like America. 
But why, if you believe this, do you not tell it to my father instead 
of me, whose duty it is to acquiesce in his wishes *”” 

“T have already done so; but he regarded it only as an instiga- 


tion of the devil, and would not believe a word of it. And by 
doing 60, I have gained the hatred of that designing Mormon 


elder, who, if Ican read the human faco aright, is only waiting 
the proper timo and place to make you his victim, by fair means 
or foul.” 

“Me! You frighten me by such a supposition,” said J, trem- 
blingly. “1 detest and abhor his very name; and from the first 
glance I received from his picreing eyes, I have feared him.” 


“ And yet he seeks you continually. His passionate eyes follow 
you everywhero ; and in a journey of thousands of miles together, 
by night and by day, and under all imaginable circumstances, you 
cannot avoid him if you would.” 

“1 know—I know it; but what can I dot Our whole fortune, 
I have reason to believe, is embarked in the enterprise, and my 


fathor has all faith in its holiness and ultimate happiness in tho 


promised land, and of course I cannot choose but follow him, even 
if it is to ruin and death.” 

«“ O, it must not—it shall not be thus!” said he, passionately. 
“ You are much too good and too beautiful to be sacrificed to the 
vile passions of that Mormon fiend, or any of his compeecrs, as 
you surely will be if you remain among them. I have admired 


and loved you from the first hour you came on board my ship, 


more than any other woman I ever met, and I would lay down 


my life to save you from a fate so terrible. O leave them, Miss 
Vernon! Become my wife when we reach New York, and I will 
protect you from all their future machinations.” 

I was surprised beyond measure at this passionate declaration 
from the sailor captain ; but as soon as I recovered from it, I said : 

“Tam deeply grateful for your preference, and the mat} kind 
attentions I have received from you, Captain Baldwin ; 1 respect 
and honor your noble character; but duty to my poor father, if 
nothing else, must prevent my becoming your wife. But for him, 
I should have remained with my friends in England, who all con- 
sidered him a monomaniac, and besought me to leave him to his 
fate. I could not do so then, without forgetting my mother’s 
dying injunctions, or now, knowing the perils I may encounter, 
without forfeiting my own self-respect and all hope for God’s 
blessing on my future life.” 

“ But the great risk—the thousand dangers,” he urged. 

“The greater the trials and dangers to which he is exposing 
himself, the more need he has of me to comfort and console him. 
If I left him now, I should never see him more, and I could never 
forgive myself for neglecting the sacred duty that has devolved 
upon me.” 

I fear that you mistake the path of duty, Miss Vernon,” said 
he, eagerly. “ Surely it cannot be the duty of a child to sacrifice 
honor and life to the whims of an insane parent.” 

“ But I do not consider him exactly insane. His mind has be- 
come clouded and weakened by many bitter trials, but I am not 
without strong hopes of sceing him restored, when he finds what a 
vain shadow he is pursuing. And when that time comes, as I 
believe it will, if we live, I hope to return to our native land and 
friends once more.” 


“T fear you will find that moro difficult than you imagine,” said 


ho, with a sigh, “ and especially if you live to reach the Promised 
Land : for it is in the heart of a great wilderness, thousands of 
miles away from all civilized habitations, surrounded alone by 
wild beasts and savage men, and the c ity P i mostly 
of men, who would never suffer a girl of your superior attractions 


to leave unmated.” 
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of an unbeliever in the Mormon 
doctrines.” 


I was so deeply shocked to 
hear such words my dear 
father’s lips, and trembled so 
violently, I was obliged to 
sit down, to save myself from 
falling. The captain bent for- 
ward an instant with outstretched 
arms, as if to cast 
upon me a tender, pitying glance, 
then axl left the 
cabin, without another word. 

For some days the weather 
had been so pleasant that we had 
been congratulating ourselves 
upon a safe and speedy termina- 
tion to our voyage ; but when we 
again went up on deck, we found 
that an unpleasant change was 
taking place. The wind was 
rising and growing contrary ; the 
sky was overcast with huge drift- 
ing clouds ; the waves were crest- 
ed with wreaths of white foam, 
and everything betokened a 
storm. But this, though a thing 
to be dreaded in that longitude 
(for we were approaching the 
coast of Newfoundland), was 
nothing to be compared to anoth- 
er danger that dimly threatened 

“us upon the distant horizon. 
For hours, as it now proved, the 
lookouts had been watching a 
dim speck that now began to 
loom up quite distinctly u 

the northern sca, but not till a 
few hours previously had the 
man at mast-head been able with 
certainty to make out its char- 
acter. as the sun sud- 
denly emerged from the clouds, 


and its beams momentarily rest- 
ed upon a surface that glittered 
and sparkled like polished silver, 
he knew that he was gazing upon 
an enormous iceberg. 

The alarm soon spread to the 
crew and passengers, and when 


we went on deck, a lange group 
of serious faces ted them- 
= selves to our view, and every 


“ As to that, I think I should have a choice, even there,” I said, 
“and my father loves me too well to force me to act against my 
wishes.” 


“You have no surety of that, if he is a monomaniac, and I 
have not a doubt that he would do so to-morrow, if that devilish 
Morton should but ask him.” 

“No, no; he could not be so cruel to his only child,” I said, 
though my mind misgave me, even then, when I thought of the 
power he already exerted over him. 

— captain gazed upon me sorrowfully for some minutes, and 
said : 

“Miss Vernon, supposing I could get your father’s consent to 
our union, and persuade him to remain with us, could you love 
me well enough to sanction it?” 

“You would find it impossible to persuade him, and besides, I 
am too young to marry any one,” said I, with a deep blush. 

“ Many have married younger, and been happy in married life. 
O, will you not suffer me to make the trial ?” said he, pleadingly. 

“No, no; it would be perfectly useless,” I said, as we turned 
back to confront the Mormon elder. 

My face crimsoned, and the angry blood rushed to Baldwin’s 
brow, and his hand clenched as if to strike the audacious inter- 
loper, as he said : 

“ How dare you play the eaves-dropper here, sir?” 

“T am no eaves-dropper,” said rton, scornfully, “ but came 


at théequest of Miss Vernon’s father, to ask her to descend to 
the cabin.” 


“We were just going to descend together,” said the captain ; 
“and if Mr. Vernon wishes to know the subject of our conversa- 
tion to-day, it will sound much better from my lips than yours.” 

A gleam of unmistakable hate and defiance flashed over Mor- 
ton’s face as the captain led me towards the companion-way ; but 
he walked proudly away without replying, as we descended the 

. My father was pacing the cabin floor, apparently in deep 
thought, but he looked - hares 'y, from one to the other of 
us, as we advanced together. 

“Mr. Morton said you wished to see me, father,” said I, 
nervously. 

“Yes. But, Selina, my child, have you the cautions 
I gave you some days ago?” And he glanced at the captain. 

“ No, father,” said I, capes “but—” 
“ But she could not politely get cid ot Captain Baldwin’s socic- 


to-day,” said he, smiling. 
‘And what object can he have in thus secking it against my 


y 
wishes ¢” said my father, severely. 
“The honorable one of making her my wife, if I can gain your 
consent and her own to our union,” said he, boldly. 
“ That is impossible, Captain Baldwin,” he said, with a look 
of extreme surprise, as he took my hand and drew me away, as if 


glass was levelled at the threat- 
ening object, which was but too 
surely sweeping down upon us 
with alarming rapidity, some- 
times looming up darkly and 
grandly against the frowning 
sky, then sinking down among 
the billows, and anon glittering 
and sparkling, and tottering upon its base, like a magnificent dia- 
mond column, when the rays of the sun broke upon it for an 
instant from behind the gathering clouds. I looked abroad upon 
the frowning sky and foam-capped billows, around upon the startled 
faces of the passengers, and then my eye sought the captain’s. 

He was trying, I thought, to look indifferent ; but 1 knew by the 
glance of his eye and the deter- 
mined expression of his counte- 
nance that he was expecting a 
stern conflict with the elements. 
In tones as calm and command- 
ing as if no danger threatened, 
he gave out his orders for the 
management of the ship; but I 
was not deceived by his manner. 
I knew cnough of their nautical 
phrases to understand that they 
were trying to beat off the coast, 
and out of the way of the ice- 
berg; but this, with the strong 
northeasterly winds that were 
now rising to the fury of a gale, 
I believed to be impossible. 

The sun soon entirely disap- 
peared in a bank of dark clouds ; 
a thick mist, that soon changed 
to a cutting sleet, settled down 
upon the face of the deep; the 
sky changed to an inky Wlack- 
ness, the wind howled and 
shricked among the spars and 
cordage, and the ship plunged 
frightfully among the phosphor- 
escent billows ; and yet my father 
and I kept our station, and con- 
tinued gazing upon the scene 
with thrilling interest. We lis- 
tened to the howling of the 
winds, the wild roaring of the 
waves, and the shouts of the offi- 
cers and crew on duty; and in 
imagination I suffered over and 
over all the horrors of being 
engulphed beneath that terrific 
ice-mountain. With their fears 
partially quieted by the captain's 
words and manner, the other 
passengers had long since retired 
to their berths, when he, in his 
rounds, happened to stumble 
-—e us, and by the dim phos- 
ny light, recognized our 

ures. 

“What, you here?” he ex- 
claimed, in surprise. “ For Heav- 
en’s sake, let me beseech of you 
to retire to your berths! 
chilling wind and cutting slect 
will be the death of you.’ 
“What matters it, if we are 


[See page 236 for description.) 


course of events or change our destinies. We must not trifte with 


our lives.” 
“ He is right,” said my father, solemnly, “and we can pray the 
Almighty Ruler to avert the evil there as well as here. And if 
anything will bring our proud hearts to the feet of him who guides 
the storm and controls the fierce thunders of the ocean, it is 
scene like this.” 

We descended to the cabin, and mechanically taking off my 
wet garments and slipping on a warm dressing-gown, I lay down, 
— 8 — prayer on my lips, and in spite of my dark fore- 

ings, slept. 

“I was awakened by an awful grinding crash, another and 
another, that threw me completely out of my berth; and when | 
gathered myself and my scattered senses up, and attempted to 
rush from my state-room, terrified by the shrieks and screams of 
the and the deafening roar of the tempest, I encounter. 
ed such a deluge of water as took me off my feet, and threw me, 
shrieking, upon the cabin floor. ©, what sensations of horror 
came over me at that moment! I thought all was lost,—that the 
ship was sinking, and that my last hour was come. But with a 
wild prayer for mercy upon my lips, I still struggled with my des. 
tiny. cabin was dark as Egypt, and full of frightened peo. 
wage J for help, and mechanically I made my way through 

y was dawning in the cast, with just light enough to present 
the dark picture of the frowning sky, the boiling deep and dis. 
mantiled ship to my view ; while away to the south, loomed up the 
dark mass of ice that had caused the terror and devastation, and 
which, from all accounts, must have been more than fifty feet high 
and a quarter of a mile in circumference. All night long had the 
noble captain and his heroic crew strained every nerve to avoid 
the threatened danger ; but the winds and waves had baffled all 
their exertions, and it was only by God's mercy, as it seemed, that 
it had been allowed to sweep by without wholiy overwhelming us. 
As it was, deep furrows were plowed into the solid plank, and the 
bulwarks, cook-house, water-casks, boat and everything else upon 
one side of the ship, was gone. foremast, too, was * 
away, and the tattered sails and broken spars, lashing back and 
forth with every successive roll of the ship, told a ead story of that 


dangers. 

gale had for the present abated, but the billows rolled 
mountains high, as if threatening every instant to engulf us in their 
yawning chasms, and every few minutes they dashed over the deck 
with wild fury, making it very unsafe for any but a thorough sea- 
man to walk it. As morning advanced, and the excitement had 
in a measure subsided, Captain Baldwin came down to the cabin, 
where most of the ngers were now gathered, trying to cat. 

“ You all know, gentlemen, what a narrow escape we have had,” 
he said, “ and that but for that mass of ice being melted and shelved 
under at the base, leaving room, as it were, for our hull to pass 
under, we should before this have gone to the bottom. And you 
will not be surprised, I presume, after seeing the deep furrows 
plowed in our side, and feeling the frightful shocks, to be told that 
our ship is leaking badly. Now, what I have to propose is this: 
As there is now a comparative lull in the storm, which, without 
doubt, will be of sev days’ continuance, I would be giad to 
have your assistance in pumping, while I, with my crew, endeavor 
to make the necessary repairs. Can I have it?” 

The men looked inquiringly at each other, and then at Morton, 
their leader and usnal spokesman, and were silent ; and he, seeing 
that an answer was expected from him, looked up, frowningly, 
and said, with a sneer : 

“We aiaget as passengers, Captain Baldwin, and do not cal- 
culate to work our passage to America.” 

“Then work your to death and be —!”’ said the captain, 


furiously, as the hot blood rushed in a dark crimson current to his 
cheek and brow. 
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Thad never hefore heard an oath plan, I took out my tablets and 3 
from ‘ “Look out for your boats, captain. 


senting voice. 
“ Father,” I said, as I tarned 


your cheerfal assistance,”’ he added, 
in a more conciliating tone, “I think 
I could work our disabled ship into 
Halifax for repairs; but without it, 
my tired crew cannot prevent her 
from driving ashore and going to 
pieces. So you can choose between 
the two.” 

I could endare it no longer, and 
rising from my seat, I said : 

“Captain Baldwin, if these men 
will not stand by you in this hour of 
danger, we women will. I for one 
will take my tatn at the pump.” 

“And 1!” “and 1!” “and I!” 
said a dozen delicate women, rising 
and following my example; while 
every man at the table, with the ex- 
ception of Morton and my blind fa- 
ther, rose simultaneously, shamed out 
of their apathy and blind slavery to 
Morton’s will, by the energetic bold- 
ness of one s' rgirl. Seeing that 
it was uscless and impolitic to try to 
restrain his followers now, and d. y 
chagrined by the tarn the affair had 
taken, Morton rose, with a sardonic 
glance at the captain and me, and led 
my father to his state-room. 

Aste in had predicted, the 
weather continued foul, the storm in- 
creased in violence, the dismal creak 
of the pumps never ceased, and for 
two successive days and nights, it was 
asmach as we could do to keep the 
leaks from gaining upon us. The 
ship was kept as near her true course 
as the wind and her shattered condi- 
tion would permit; but from the'vio- 
lence of the storm, the crippled con- 
dition of the vessel, and the utter 
impossibility of taking observations, 
it was found impossible to obtain 
complete command of her, or tell 
~ ly we were. 

Jpon she morning of the fourth day, however, a dark line 
edged with white tossing foam, the 
blacker heavens, told us but too plainly that we were approaching 
the land. Many of the ye and anthinking passengers were 
delighted at the cry of “ dd ho!” from the masthead ; but there 
were those on board who looked upon it with foreboding hearts, 
fearful that they might there find their graves. The land was 
judged to be the coast of Nova Scotia, above Halifax, but wher- 
over it = it = soon — that the wind and tide were driv- 
ing our ship re wi ightful idity, in spi 

Many faces blanched with fear when they began to contemplate 
a fate so terrible ; and [ could not help noticing particularly the 
bloodless cheek and lips, and agitated manner of Morton as he 
glided around, holding private consultations with his principal 


followers, as it was in striking contrast to the calm dignity and | 
noble self-possession of the captain, who was making almost super- | 


the Sylph is driving ashore, | 


human exertions to save the ship. 
“As it is so plainly evident that 


= 
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, would it not be better and safer to take to the boats ?”’ said one ot 


the leading Mormons, whom I had seen whispering with Morton a 
few minutes before, to the captain. 

“ Possibly, though it is very doubtful in such a sea. But you 
know that we have lost our Lest boat in the gale, and that the 
others would not hold half of us,’’ said the captain. 

I heard this, and upon going below soon after, and finding all 
of the better and richer class of Mormons secreting their money 
and other valuables about their persons, I began to suspect foul 
play. I went forward to the steerage; all was quiet there. The 
poor and the ignorant, who had little but their lives to care for, 
seemed, the most of them, stolid and apathetic, and almost indif- 
ferent to the fate that awaited them. It all flashed upon me at 
once. Morton was planning to get off in the boats with his 
wealthier converts, and leave all the rest on board to their fate. 
The fate of his poor duped converts, the heroic crew, and the 
noble captain, who had perilled their lives for our sakes, was 
nothing to him, and did not bear a feather’s weight in the scales 
where his own safety was at stake. 

Shamed and horror-struck by the cowardly meanness of such a 


> 


My father was just coming in search 
of me. 


all our valuables about our persons. 


certainly,” I 
replied, as I complied with his request. 
All was soon prepared. We went 


them, I soon saw that there were bags 
of bread, casks of water, and every 
article necessary for a hasty launch. 
We were drawing nearer and nearer 
to the rock-bound coast. I looked 
around for the captain. He was lean- 
ing carelessly over the railing not far 
off, with a knot of determined- i 
sailors at his back, scanning the hon- 
zon with eagle eyes, to see if he could 
detect any change ; and I thoagh I 
saw a look of hope and joy light up 
his face, as he held up the back of his 
hand to catch the direction of the 
wind, which for the time had calmed 
in its fury. As the men turned their 
faces away, and were looking eagerly 
in the direction he pointed, Morton 
ve the expected signal to lower the 


Instantly a dozen skilful hands 
were at work throwing off the lash- 
ings, covered by the tall forms of their 
companions in front, and the noise 
they made was drowned by the roar- 
ing of the winds and waves. And 
just as the captain’s attention was dis- 
engaged from his study of the ele- 
ments, Morton’s tall form rose for an 
instant above the side, as he was pre- 

ing to let himself down into the 
boat, to steady it, as he said, while the rest of us made our descent. 

The captain turned ; quick as thought, his keen eve took in the 
whole scene. 

“ Hold, for your lives!” he shouted, in thunder tones. “TI see 
what you are up to; but the first one who enters that boat is a 
dead man !” 

He advanced, with flashing eyes, and a loaded pistol in each 
hand, as he said this, backed up by his men, who were also armed. 
Morton’s foot was upon the bulwarks, prepared for the spring, but 
he heard the stentorian shout, and hesitated. He looked back, 
with a face convulsed by rage and shame, and dared not make 
the fatal leap. He saw that he was again batiled by the man he 
hated, and that it was of no use to attempt escape under present 
<ircumstances. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
> 


If thou be falsely accused, excuse thyself meekly, denying thy- 
self to be guilty. But if men continue to accuse thee, vex not 
thyself, nor strive to get thy excuse admitted, for having done thy 
duty to truth, thou must do it also to humility.—De Sates. 


SIKH GUIDE AT PRAYER. 


pow, 1 was s0 myself at Mor- ne 
ton’s meanness. new that his will “fh to eseape.” I made my way on deck 5: 
controlled that of nearly all present, Sats till I found a sailor I coald trust, and 
and I looked around in vain for a dis- ine 
it imstantly to the captain. 
...... waited Gill T sew ie was done; and 
ly to him, “you, at least, will try to fh \\ when he looked up from the lines with . 
save the and our lives.”’ a startled air, I caught his eye, slight- 
“Tt is in God’s hands, and he him- [' ‘ ly bowed, and immediately descended Me 
self has assured our leader that our ' \ i to the cabin. 3 
“Well,” said the captain, scorn- Selina,” he said, “we are 
fally, “if you all prefer to go to the ; < im great danger, and 
rather than work, you will Wy 7 we have been assured that our 
probably have your choice. With hi ny lives will be spared, we know not 
X Wy what else will happen to us; and it 
¥ will be the part of prudence to secure 
in every Sw he mcy, y 
be obliged to live upon the bounty of 
near the boats. Between us and 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
THEY PASS AWAY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I’m musing now on other days. 
On friends departed from my side : 
Awhile they walked with me my ways, 
But now in other haunts abide ; 
For fate controls the lives of men, 
Years roll—the loved ones may not stay: 
Awhile they tarry here, and then 
They pass away—they pass away. 


Familiar faces daily come 
To bless me on my cheerless round, 
And for a time a peaceful home, 
A refuge in their hearts is four ; 
Yet shadows o'er my noonday pass— 
Full bitterly I feel to-day, 
That when I love them best—alas! 
They pass away—they pass away. 


Dear friends, whose well-remembered smile 
Is rippling now across my heart, 
Ye wished to tarry yet awhile, 
Like me ye felt "twas sad to part. 
Harsh Destiny! Thy stern command 
Is as a tyrant’s iron sway: 
A tear—a pressure of the hand: 
They pass away—they pass away. 


Years intervene—we meet again, 
And joy, however brief, is ours: 
Revive the love which cannot wane, 
And fondly hope to walk on flowers. 
Delusive Hope! ‘Tis all in vain 
Upon thy altar gifts to lay: 
With sad farewells, with grief and pain, 
They pass away—they pass away. 


O, friends, as cherished now as when 

Your living presence stirred my heart, 
Have faith to think, that though as men 

On earth we only meet to part, 
There is a realm beyond the skies, 

Where partings cease—where none may say, 
With mingling tears and choking sighs, 

They pass away—they pass away. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIX. 


“Tneneg, there, Mother Margery, just read these two precious 
epistles, and see what a set of young scapegraces we’ve got on our 
hands to attend to! This comes of having a good disposition, and 
promising to play guardian to all my dying friends’ orphans. 
Faith, there’ll be war in the camp, sure cnough, now! What with 
wild Kate, her pranks and mischief, and young Master Harvey 
and his college chums—and the two children hating each other 
so! Pity that we set our hearts on this match so, Margery ; we 
might have known that if they got wind of it, they’d set their faces 
against it, for Kate is as shy as a hawk, and. Harry’s got all the 
blood of the Westons in his veins. But read the letter, Margery !”’ 
And Uncle Ben Ashburton settled back in his arm-chair with a 
look of visible distress on his round face. 

Mrs. Ashburton, or “‘ Mother Margery,” as Uncle Ben persisted 
in calling his better half, smoothed down the folds of her black 
silk apron, perched her gold-bowed spectacles anew on her nose, 
and by dint of close application, unravelled the following letters— 
the first written in a fine, running, delicate, boarding-school hand, 
and the other in bold, dashing, almost unintelligible chirography, 
penned evidently in great haste. Let us overlook the good damo’s 
shoulder as she reads. 


“Dear Guanptans,—A week from to-day is exhibition, and I 
shall be at home by twilight of the succeeding day. My dear 
friend, Amanda Burroughs, is dying for me to spend the summer 
with her; but, as you write me that Harvey Weston is expected, I 
take the liberty of inviting Amanda to accompany me home, for I 
can’t endure the idea of playing ‘ my lady’ to Harv., whom you 
know I detested from a child—and Amanda will take him off my 
hands. I suppose Harvey has changed much since then, but no 
doubt for the worse. He will bring home a wiser head than he 
carried to Harvard, and that is quite needless, for there always 


_ Was cnough conceit in him forascore. Please, Uncle Ben, I hope 


you wont tease me in the way you used to, about marrying Har- 
vey some day, for if you do, I shall go straight home with Aman- 
da, and not come back to Ashland till his visit is over. I am will- 
ing to tolerate him, but I give you fair warning that I shan’t like 
him at all, and I don’t care if he knows it in the beginning. Now 
don’t scold me for this wilful, naughty letter, for I love you all— 
Uncle Ben, and aunty, and old nurse Eaton, as much as ever— 
everybody but Harvey—it makes me cross to mention his name— 
and lest 1 make you think me more wilful and naughty than ever, 
I sign myself, Yours in a pet, og 


The other letter which Aunt Margery took up was from Harry 
Weston, and ran thus: 


“Dear Uncie Bex,—Have been off into country, rusticating 
with my chum. Graduated with college honors three wecks ago. 
Couldn't think of going up to Ashland, blushing under my laurels, 
0 slipped mz into the quiet of the country. Fcel rather better 
now; I'll slide down home. Shall bring my chum to pass 
© month or #0 with me, in trouting, gunning, ete. kon on a 
‘ good time generally,’ Somebody wild me, else I dreamed it, that 
it's about time for Kate Brandon to graduate. Hope she wont 
happen home till Dick and I get away. ~ Can't you pack her off 
somewhere on « visitt—for neither Dick nor I'want to play the 
agreeable to a bread-and-butter boarding-school girl. e don’t 


fancy the girle—that is, Dick don't ; and you know that Kate and 
| always quarrelied through childhood. Jove! wasn’t she a little 


vixen !—how her black eyes used to flash fire! But I sup I 
did slightly tease her, for I have a faint remembrance of playing 
‘the torment’ as my part of the role daily enacted at Ashland ; but 
I have no desire to renew it, hence I hope Kate wont be with you. 
Dick Bently and I only run down for a month or 0, then we're 
off for Europe. Kiss Aunt Margery for me, and tell her to make 
her best drop-cakes and get out the ‘pink china,’ for ‘ Harry’s 
coming home.’ Good-by.’ 

“Well, here’s a pretty to-do!” sighed Uncle Ben, as Margery 
took off her glasses and folded the letters. “ What’s to be done? 
They'll be quarrelling all the time, just as they used to! But I 
don’t sce how we're going to prevent it, for, faith! I believe 
Kate’s half right when she says Harvey has got conceit enough 
for a score. We shall have to give up the match, Margery ; 
they're too headstrong to pull together !” 

“ There, now, Benjamin, don’t make a baby of yourself! Scar’d 
to death because they wrote you these letters!” exclaimed the 
dame, rising. “Give up the match, indeed! The children’ll do 
well enough if you only let’em alone; they’ll make it fast enongh 
themselves, if they think nobody else’s planning for em ; but you 
jest keep hectoring ’em, and sce how you'll come out. Don’t you 
know it’s the only way to let young folks alone and manage their 
own love affairs¢ What if they do spat and flout ‘—they’re only 
little love quarrels ;—and now, Benjamin, I hope you wont appear 
to notice anything that happens, but jest let em have their own 
head, and everything’ll come out right in theend. But, I declare, 
if I'd known so much company was coming so soon, I'd a-made the 
raspberry jam! Guess I must go and see if Betty and I can’t do 
it to-morrow ; and then there’s the jellies to see to—Harvey docs like 
my ‘goodies’ so, as he calls em, dear boy!” And the old lady, 
on hospitable thoughts intent, hastened away. 


Two young men sat together in the parlor of a village hotel. 
Alton was one of the prettiest and quietest country towns in 
Connecticut, romantically situated on the banks of a blue river. 
Wooded heights sloped down to the water’s edge; a white church 
spire rose amid the trees; neat white houses lined the principal 
street leading through the village ; a large brick edifice stood on 
a pleasant eminence, and several boarding-houses were in close 
proximity to this edifice, which was the pride and glory of Alton, 
as it was the boast of all the country—“Alton Seminary.” 

A little way up the strect, the “Mansion House” reared its 
somewhat imposing front; and in a parlor of this hotel, one 
pleasant summer evening, sat two young men in conversation. 

“Dick,” said the taller of the two, tossing his cigar into the 
empty grate and running his white fingers through his brown 
curls, “we must be off to-morrow—early, too. Let’s take a stroll 
down to the river, and sly round to the seminary grounds and 
fetch the girls out—what say you?” 

“Agreed !”’ exclaimed his companion, starting up; but, as he 
lightly set his Panama hat on his black locks, he turned a look 
of penetration on his friend. “Harvey, where’s all this to end? 
Jupiter! it makes a fellow feel small, to steal a girl’s heart under 
false colors, then sneak cowardly away with it. If you’re half as 
dead in love with that little black-eyed Miss Vincent as I am with 
Amanda Burroughs, you would not turn your face homeward till 
you'd laid your ‘heart, hand and fortune’ at her feet. Fact is, I 
believe you’re unimpressible—an out and out male flirt; but 
deuce take me, if I take another moonlight walk with my dulcincea 
without committing myself! Come along, Harv.—I’m desperate ! 
I shall own up all !” 

“O,stop now! What's the use of getting nervous, Dick? Now 
it’s all very fine to while away a month or so in one of your hum- 
drum country towns by a nice flirtation with one of these pretty 
boarding-school girls; but the idea of anything serious—pshaw! 
This sprightly little Vincent is pretty and witching, I acknowledge ; 
but the idea of asking her to marry me—why it’s absurd !—non- 
sense! Harvey Weston carries his heart in a securer place, than 
to have it made captive so easily. Kate Vincent is pretty, and 
rather winning, but she’s too tame. Jove! give me a girl of 
spirit! I know, or did kngw, another Kate, Uncle Ben’s ward— 
she and I were brought up together ; and, Dick, there’s fire enough 
in her composition to keep you on the lookout all the rest of your 
natural life. We always quarrelled ‘like everything,’ as children 
say, when we were children together; but, somehow, Uncle Ben 
got it into his head that we were to marry each other when we got 
‘growed,’ a Ja Topsy, and that, of course, set us against each 
other. And so we quarrelled till the day I left Ashland for col- 
lege, and shortly after Kate was sent off to some boarding-school 
or other, I’m sure-I don’t know where, and I suppose if we ever 
meet again we shall quarrel just as bad ag ever, from sheer habit. 
Indeed, I don’t know but I’ve begun it already, for she may be at 
Ashland now, for aught I know; and in my last letter to Uncle 
Ben, I said I hoped Kate Brandon wouldn’t be there to annoy 
us—you and J, Dick. But come, for a parting, chum !” 

“ Harvey, you'll marry this Miss Brandon some day, I proph- 
esy!” said Dick Bently, as Harvey’s hand was on the door-knob, 

“ Nonsense !” laughed Harvey. “1 admire a women of spirit, 
as I told you; but Kate’s a vixen, and I’ve no desire to tame a 
shrew or ‘catch a Tartar!’ Id sooner go down on my knees to 
demure little Kate Vincent. But come!” 


The large boarding-house connected with Alton Seminary was 
very quiet. “At nine o'clock,” so ran the seminary regulations, 
“each light shall be extinguished, and the young ladies shall seck 
their pillows ;” but very certain it is, that on the night in question 
at many a window, partially concealed by blinds and curtains, sat 
groups of young girls, talking softly in the moonlight, or, slily 
slipping through the gallerics and down the staircases, glided into 
the outer air, where, joined by some favored lover, they walked 
to and fro under that same summer moon, quite oblivious to the 


fact that to-morrow’s lessons were yet unlearned, or that the annu- 
al “ Exhibition” stared them in the face in a few forthcoming days, 
Singular, isn’t it, reader mine, that heart love always has been, 
and doubtless will be on through all coming time, more easily 
learned by women than the love of books or schools. “Love's 
young dream ” is far more congenial than idle, speculative theo- 
ries ; Cupid's arrows find easier entrance to girlhood’s hearts than 
Euclid’s theorems to girlhood’s brains ; alas for wilful woman ! 


“ Katy,” said one of two young girls who stood outside a little 
rustic gate at the end of the boarding-house garden ; “ Katy, I 
can’t help thinking that we are doing wrong in coming out here to 
meet them. How do we know but they laugh at us ?—think us 
silly, romantic boarding-school girls, and will go away and make 
sport of ust We have done wrong, Katy. To be sure, I was 
very grateful when Mr. Embury rescued me from the river; they 
all agreed that I should have drowned ; and even Madame Dormer 
herself went down into the parlor with me the day he called to 
inquire after my health, and complimented him on his courage, 
blaming herself in the same breath for permitting ‘the young la- 
dies out to sail.’ But, Katy, I haye been thinking ever since wo 
came out here that we are not doing right. If Mr. Embury and 
his friend care for us, or our acquaintance, why don’t they come 
and get permission to visit us on levee night? They never como 
then 

“But madame is so strict,” replied Katy. “Of course they 
couldn’t say half to us they wished to; madame’s manner is 
enough to deter any gentleman from conversation in her presence; 
and so they had rather meet us here. I can’t see anything wrong 
in it, Amanda.” 

“T didn’t mean wrong, exactly, Katy; but I do think we ought 
not—that is, it is foolish ; and I shan’t come here any more. Let 
us go in now, Katy?” 

“ Well, child, if you want to, certainly,” pouted Katy, flinging 
back her curls ; “ but I see how it is, you are afraid you'll fall in 
love with this Dick Embury. He ts handsome, but rather too 
quiet for my fancy. Now Hal. Hilton—it’s fun to flirt with him; 
no danger of breaking his heart, or getting mine broken in return, 
for I love to tease him. Wasn’t that a capital idea—my represent- 
ing myself as Kate Vincent? He’ll never know me by my rightful 
name ; so I’m very certain that he can’t leave Alton and boast of 
his ‘flirtation with Miss Kate Brandon.’ By the way, I wonder if 
he didn’t know Harvey Weston at Harvard? I declare I'll ask 
him the next time I see him. Amanda, don’t hurry so; I declare 
I’m all out of breath! They’re coming—see—up the path from 
the river! Now don’t play ‘Mjss Prim,’ but laugh and chat a 
little; and if Mr. Dick Embury talks sentiment, why you talk 
sentiment too, and seem very demure; but keep your own heart 
clear all the time, Amanda; that’s the way Ido. See, they’re 
close by; no use trying to get away, in this bright moonlight, light 
as day. Here they aru!” whispered Katy, and then, in a silvery 
voice, she sang out: “Ah, good evening, gentlemen! My little 
friend here was about to run away. Will you not thank mo for 
detaining her, Mr. Embury ?” 

And Dick Embury, alias Dick Bently, drew a fair white hand 
within his arm, and asked, earnestly : ah: 

“ Miss Burroughs, why would you shun mo?” Ay 

And coguettish little Kate Brandon turned saucily to the young 
gentleman who stood leaning against the trunk of a tree, and said, 
very demurely : 

“Shall I run into the house and report myself to madame asa 
delinquent ; or will Mr. Hilton lend me an arm for a short walk 
until reason shall have resumed her sway over yonder moonstruck 
couple ?” 

“With pleasure, M‘ss Vincent,” quickly replied the young 
man, bowing. 

As they emerged © » the bright moonlight, he scanned long 
and earnestly the arch, merry face whose eyelids drooped under 
his. But evidently the nerusal of those features brought no illu- 
mination to the express »n of puzzled mystery that overspread his 
own face. 

“ Where can I have seen her before 1” he muttered, sotto voce, a6 
he withdrew his gaze. 

“ Did you speak, Mr. Hilton ?” asked Kate, looking up demurely 
into his eyes, 

“Tt is a habit of soliloquizing that I have foolishly fallen in®, 
Mies Vincent,”’ replied the young man, rallying with # smile. 

Only 1 infer that said soliloquies are not on the Hamlet order,” 
rejoined Kate, archly ; “for his were upon grave subjects, while 
yours seem to be on living ones,” 

Her companion bit his lip and remained silent. 

That night, when the two girls sought their room, blushing little 
Amanda Burroughs buried her face on Kate's shoulder, and said, 
softly, with tearful eyes : 

“©, Kate, he loves me! He said so; and his name isn’t Em- 
bury—but, there! I promised not to tell! You will know it all 
by-and-by, He is coming to our house after he spends a week oF 
two that he’s promised with a friend, Katy, if you know—but I 
must not say any more now; only kiss me, Katy, for 1 am Fo 
happy 

Kate Brandon bent down and imprinted a warm kiss on the 


sweet white brow on her shoulder, and whispered ; . 
“ Amanda, 1 am glad that it is so!” ‘Then abruptly turned 
away, 


An hour after, while her companion slept the gentle sleep of 
girlhood, Kato sat in the moonlight at the window, with pale, 
thoughtful face, and tears silently trickling through her fingers. 

“ We have parted,” she murmured, “ He told me he left Alton 
to-morrow ; and not a word of regret, or wish to meet again! 
and I bad laughed so, and ridiculed the name of love; and so he 
thought me light and fickle; and his heart is untouched 1” 
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Long did Kate sit in the white moonlight, until the hush of the 
night brought her calmness. 


“What, Uncle Ben? Kate expected home to-morrow? Well, 
now, of course I have due respect for the young lady, and on any 
ordinary occasion, would be most happy to be her most devoted 
cavalier ; but really, just now for the nonce, you must excuse me. 
Dick and I go trouting up the Mossdale River to-morrow ; think 
we shall camp out a night or two. Perhaps you will call me 
rather ungallant, uncle, bat I fancy Kate, remembering our old- 
time animosity, will be quite willing to dispense with my com- 

y. Aclassmate coming to spend a few weeks with her? Well, 
Dick, there’ll be a lady for you; you have a penchant for boarding- 
school misses, I believe?” And Ifarvey Weston threw a meaning 
look in Dick Bently’s face. 

It was a hot, sultry, overcast day in August, and the two young 
men stood on the piazza of Ashland mansion, attired in loose 
linen blouses, straw hats, and their fishing rods in their hands. 
Uncle Ben leaned against a pillar, wiping the beaded sweat from 
his forehead. It had cost him something of an effort to impart the 
news of Kate’s expected advent, and it had been deferred until the 
last moment ; but now a look of relief usurped the expression of 
anxiety that had rested on his features; for the inevitable, and 
doubtless hostile meeting of his two wards, troubled the good old 
gentleman exceedingly. 

“Hey, Mother Margery—hey, wife !” he exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands in infinite glee, as, after watching the two young men dis- 
appear down the cool, shady highway, he tarned into the long 
kitchen, where the dame superintended old Mrs. Eaton's “ goodies,” 
and busied herself with smoothing the icing on a loaf of fruit-cake 
for the oven. “I’ve got rid of those two youngsters for two days; 
told Harvey that Kate was coming home, and if she happens to 
get here to-night, I want you to take her in hand, and charge her 
to keep her unruly tongue, in order not to commence on Harvey. 
Faith! she may count herself lucky if she ever gets so good a 
husband as the boy’Il make. There’s the right stuff in him for a 
man, and I’ve no doubt but we'll bring the match about yet, if 
you only give Katy her lesson.” 

“Deary me, Benjamin, why can’t you stop worryin’, and let 
the young folks alone? Let the children be, father, and don’t 
fret’em. Katy’s headstrong, but she’s got a good, affectionate 
heart; and she can’t help lovin’ Harvey, for the lad’s handsome 
asapicter, That’s a proper youth—young Richard Bently. I 
hope they’ll all enjoy themselves ; for, Benjamin, you know Katy’s 
going to bring home ’Mandy Burroughs, and if they'd only be 
pleasant and social-like, how cheerful it would seem. It does me 
good, father, to see young folks in the house, But, la! the oven’ll 
get too hot, and scorch the cake.” 


At sunset on the following day, the old-fashioned stage-coach 
came down the long country road, and drew up at the gate of 
Ashland mansion. ‘Uncle Ben went down the smoothly-gravelled 
walk, and lifted Kate from the coach with a hearty hug, and a 
kiss whose smack rang out loudly on the air; nor was his 
demonstration of welcome to pretty litth Amanda Burroughs 
scarcely less hearty. And Aunt Margery stood on the broad 
piazza, in her best cap and kerchief; while old nurse Eaton, and 
Betty, the maid of all work, were all smiles at the thought of 
“young Miss Kate’s” coming home. And a merry evening was 
passed, after the two new-comers were duly regaled with Aunt 
Margery’s golden sponge-cake and delicious jellies; nor was it 
until a late hour that the duetts sung by two clear girlish voices 
ceased, and the music from the piano djed out from the old- 
fiishioned parlor. 


At twilight on the following day, Uncdt’Ren went down the 
grassy lane leading through the meadow, to meet the two young 
men returning from their fishing excurgiod’ Harry Weston’s 
brown curls, wet with perspiration, hung oarelessly over his white 
forehead ; his companion bore a willow basket, filled with trout, 
on his arm; and both looked fatigued, jaded and exhausted. 

“Ah, boys, a pretty hard tyamp you've had of it through the 
woods, I reckon. It don’t pay, does it? But, fine trout, ch? 
Betty'll dish some of ’em up for supper. Lot me take your basket, 
my young friend?” And the old gentleman relieved Dick Bontly, 
and walked huriiedly on before, “ O, I forgot, Marvey—the girls 
are here. Kate is handsome and roguish as ever, and her little 
friend has taken my old heart by storm. You youngsters had 
better fix up a little, for Kate has got to be a young lady now— 
th, Harvey 

“ Botheration !” was the rather unclassical exclamation of Har- 
vey Weston at this piece of information, after which Uncle Ben 
walked rapidly away with the basket of trout on his arm, “This 
wa pretty muss, Dick, for us fellows, coming home tired to death, 
expected to come down to tea, ‘fixed up’ very ‘ proper’ and ‘nice,’ 
© entertain a couple of emancipated boarding-school girls. Jove! 
Dick, why couldn’s they have kept off till to-morrow? I've half 
‘mind to go back to the woods again.” 

“Miss Kate, do put on your blue dress, and the white roses in 
your hair, for young master Harvey's got back, and tho hand- 
‘omest young gentleman ia visiting him!” exclaimed old nurse 

» putting her head inside the door of Kate’s room, 
“Isn't it shameful, Amanda, to be obliged to dress for tea this 
summer night? 1 shan’t do it, I’m confident. If all the Har- 
vey Westons in the world were here, I wouldn't take the least bit 
of paina to make myself agrecable. Let's go down in our morn- 
‘NG Wrappers; what's the wee of dressing wp? It's nobody but 
¥; and aa for his friend, of course neither you nor I care any- 
thing about him.” 
When the tea-bell rang, Aunt Margery, Uncle Ben, Harvey and 


Dick were already in the cool dining-room; but Kate and her 
friend still lingered up stairs. . 

“Deary me, why don’t the girls come down? Betty! Betty! 
here, call the girls !” said Aunt Margery. 

“ Sit down, boys, sit down ; we can’t wait for ’em. Most likely 
Kate’s rigging on her extra finery!” added Uncle Ben, humorously, 
glancing slily towards Harvey. 

Just then the door opened, and, in plain loose wrappers, hair 
combed smoothly behind their ears, and, as Aunt Margery after- 
wards averred, “looking terrible shiftless-like,” entered Miss Kate 
and Amanda Burroughs. 

“Tlarvey, boy, you haven’t forgotten Kate; and this is Miss 
Burroughs,” began Uncle Ben. 

But the ceremony of introduction was quite set at naught by 
both Dick and Harvey, who, in rising to acknowledge said cere- 
mony, very singularly and awkwardly upset both chairs and a 
cup of tea—looking the very impersonitications of amazement and 
confusion the while; and Miss Kate and her companion, both 
blushing searlct, made good their retreat from the room. 

A few hours later, while the whole group sat in the starlight on 
the broad piazza, Uncle Ben was checked in his teasing inquiries 
of Harvey by Aunt Margery, who slily beckoned him away. 

“ La, don’t be a-teasin’ the children with your questions, father !” 
she exclaimed, as she walked beside Uncle Ben through the old- 
fashioned “ keeping-room.” “ Young folks will be young folks, 
and they like frolics, and capers, and sich like. You see it’s 
nothin’ more nor less, father, than this: Harvey and this hand- 
some Dick Bently were over to Alton boarding for a few weeks, 
and Dick saved Mandy from drownin’; and jest for the frolic of 
it, they all went by made-up names. Now it’s kind o’ awkward 
for Kate and Harvey to find out that they’ve known cach other 
all their lifetime. Guess you and I, father, hadn’t best plot or 
plan any more for ’em. They'll do their own fallin’ in love, I 
guess, if we leave ’em to themselves.” 

“ Well, well—s’pose you're right, Mother Margery; you always 
are, mother,” replied Uncle Ben, humorously ; “ but they’ve burnt 
their own fingers this time, I reckon. Plotting and counterplot- 
ting—plotting and counterplotting! I begin to see through it. 
Sly witch, Kate is! But come, let’s go in, mother.” 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


FLY-TIME REVERIE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Ir is a pretty infallible test of Christian character to preserve 
one’s amiability during a hot season. ‘Take a morning in dog- 
days, after a restless night, when that everlasting lassitude steals 
over you and makes you indifferent to everything—even to your 
debts and taxes—muach more to your breakfast. The fact is, you 
are debilitated and nothing pleases you. The room where you 
are sitting is cool, but how came so many flies in it? What 
makes the coffee taste so insipid, and the tea so much like meadow 
hay? That steak, too, never came off the sirloin, if it did cost 
twenty cents per pound. And the biscuit, they are full of salera- 
tus; of all hateful admixtures, saleratus is the worst. The cook 
put it in those peas yesterday, to make them boil quick and look 
green, but every particle of sweetness was taken out. Couldn’t 
we have a bit of something more relishing? And what? Eggs, 
fish, steaks—don’t mention them. 

“And what for dinner?” inquires little wife. Hard question to 
answer. Run through every stall in Faneuil Market; nothing 
looks inviting. What about a few pigeons? Nice little, poor 
pigeons at twenty-five cents each! The cook and chamber-maid 
could devour half a dozen and complain of being faint. What is 
the reason, their appetites never fail ? 

Pigeons, yes, but there is a slight misgiving that they have been 
kept too long on ice ; appetite falters. Let’s try the currant-pud- 
ding ; the sauce necds nore wine to give it a smack. Claret isn’t 
fit for sauce. Should be Madeira or sherry. Wife, is there no 
varieties you can muster to meet my appetite this hot day ? 

Talk about “going from home and shutting up the house ?”’ 
Where will you go? Watering-places—O fie! All humbug. 
Contined in a lodging-room as big as a china-closet; talk non- 
sense all day; flirt in the hot sun; lay extended on a shady 
bench, or loll with a book on a sofa. How much better would 
you feel? 

“ Go into the country at some farm-house?’ Much cream will 
you get there. The old*dairy women watch the rising of every 
pan of milk; besides, it’s haying-time, and they don’t want city 
visitors, If you don’t feel happy at “our place” in the suburbs, 
why try any other? 

No, you don’t want society ; that involves dressing ; a bill of 
dry goods ; a week with a mantua-maker—a real man-tormentor ; 
then diamonds; then outvicing Mrs. Flash, and getting up a flir- 
tation with Captain Dash. ‘That would destroy the smooth cur- 
rent of our wedded lite—no never. 

“About bringing out Seraphina.” It’s no time to bring out a 
daughter in dog-days ; and it’s no advantage before doing so, to 
get her tickled with tall, lean millionaire’s sons that may be hov- 
ering around fashionable resorts. She is well enough without 
Congress water or mountain air, She will learn to be sentimental 
early enough ; to look languishing, and east glances towards ca- 
ble watch chains; and admire ices and drink sherbet, and walk 
by moonlight with flounces dragging, which cost a week’s labor 
to make, and ever so many weeks to earn. No, let Seraphina 
stay at home, 

Some people must work for others to play. What would 
become of our journals, if the editors lay in haycocks all the 


week? Mustn’t they rise early and keep the ran of all sorts of 
matters? Let it be ever so unwelcome a task, the “leader ’’ must 
be spicy, intelligence fresh, recent accounts compressed ; murders, 
marriages, riots and rowdyism; tornadoes and squalls; steam- 
ships and regatta clubs; a story, racy but not too long to read 
after dinner ; and a compendious miscellany with which to season 
the supper. 

With an improved appetite after the labors of the day, let us 
open our blinds, put up the screens, take in the evening breeze, 
while we wonder how the fat man could survive that hot dinner at 
Nahant, and how our poor invalid friend is, who walks miles on 
the beach, but is taken from her chair to her carriage in the city. 
Now for a cup of tea; bring on that currant tart and a few slices 
of that pressed beef, and some nice bread and butter. We feel 
better at evening than morning. 


A RAVENOUS ALLIGATOR. 


Josiah Ferris and Gufenia Fales, two young gentlemen of this 
place, started to Long Island, situate about two miles distant, for 
the purpose of fishing. ‘They were engaged in this sport when a 
large alligator rose alongside the boat, and as quick as thought, 
dashed ahead, wheeled, turned on his side, and clasped the bow 
of the boat between his jaws. The teeth made considerable in- 
dentures in either side. Finding that little could be done in this 
way, the monster gave several vigorous shakes, tearing the bot- 
tom out of the boat and sinking it in four fect of water. As the 
boat was disappearing, Fales, who was poling at the time, struck 
the alligator over the head, and, after securing a foothold on the 
bottom, repeated the blows with such rapidity as to confuse the 
mode of attack ; finally, after manawuvering for some time, with 
mouth extended, the alligator made a bold charge upon the young 
men, and, as he advanced, Fales succeeded in jamming the pole 
down his throat, and held him until Ferris, with a small pocket- 
knife, was enabled to wound him so severely as to decide do con- 
test. After the victory was won, a cursory view of their position, 
forced upon them, apprised them of the extreme danger toe which 
they were exposed. In close proximity were five or six of these 
hideous animals, staring at them, as though determined to make 
them their prey. The captured one measured fifteen feet. The 
next thing that demanded immediate attention were the facts that 
their boat was sunk, and that they must get to town in some way. 
The boat Was raised, towed ashore, hauled out, the bottom was 
nailed up, and about an hour spent in cantking her, after which she 
was launched and kept afloat by putting the united weight of both in 
the stern, throwing the bow, which had one plank missing, out of 
water. In this way our bold adventurers reached town in safety. 
This conflict is remarkable for its rarity, and the desperation with 
which it was characterized. ‘The alligator is supposed to have 
been brought out by the recent freshet, from his home in some 
fresh water or pond, where he had never seen a man or boat, and 
considered it his duty to “ pitch into” everything he met.— 
Florida Peninsula. 


MARRIAGES IN LOWER NORMANDY. 


In France alone the customs connected with marriage are as 
numerous as the departments of the empire. In Lower Normandy 
a certain young couple decide upon getting married—the lady 
being, we will gallantly suppose, the belle of the village. Well, 
on the Sunday following the wedding-day, the husband, according 
to time honored precedent, conducts the wife to grand mass at the 

arish church, where a seat has been reserved for the happy pair 
unmediately in front of the altar, and no matter what may be the 
rank of those who wait with them to receive the sacrament, the 
priest invariably administers the bread and wine first of all to the 
young bride, who in return pins a white favor on the old man’s 
yreast, and another on the bachet in which he carries the conse- 
erated bread. On leaving the church, the newly-married pair are 
met at the door by the villagers, when the young bachelors fire a 
salute in their honor, and congratulate the fortunate husband. A 
bouquet of flowers, gathered from the various gardens in the vil- 
lage, is then presented to the bride by one of these unfortunate 
swains, who delivers an address overflowing with rustic eloquenee 
and expressive of the kindest wishes for the united happiness of 
the newly-wedded pair. After the husband has stammered out a 
few timid words in reply—for, poor fellow, he is generally so con- 
fused by being the object of so much attention, as to almost lose 
the power of speech—he and his wife are conducted to their home, 
where they entertain such of their friends and neighbors as were 
not present at the wedding. When the feasting is over, dancing 
and singing follow, and are of course kept up till a late hour ; 
then, wishing to— 

* Each and all a fair good night, 
With rosy dreams and slumbers light,” 


the newly-wedded couple retire, leaving their guests to enjoy 
themselves until morning’s dawn, if they should be so minded.— 
London Illustrated News. 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


It is no longer necessary to pay Tunes dollars to obtain a first class, ele- 
gantly illustrated and carefully edited Magaziue, filled with original reading 
of the most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
Magazine for one dollar a year than they have heretofore been charged Tunsx 


dollars for. 
“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


ery the old fogy publishers. ‘ How can a Magazine, containing ons HUNDRED 
Paars of and rorty or rirry illustrations in each number, be 
afforded for ONE DOLLAR a year, or at TEN CeNTs by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and patattep heme, and obsefve our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—84,000 copies—and you wiil 
understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALLOU DOLUAR MONTHILT 


is printed on the finest of paper, Magazine in the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its alm is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father, brother or friend would intro- 
duce to family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
07 Enclose one poLtaRr ina letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
will be sent by return of mall, and for a whole year. 
No. 22 Winter Street, M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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CITY HALL, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

We present, on this and the next page, a series of fine views 
drawn expressly for our paper, illustrating the flourishing city of 
St. Paul, the capital of Rilenseste Territory. Our authority for 
these pictures was a number of very fine a pe ge taken by 
Messrs. Tuttle and Pratt, whose daguerreotype and ambrotype 

ery, at the corner of Third and Cedar Streets, St. Paul, en- 
joys a high and deserved reputation, the imens of work we 
have seen from this establishment being all highly artistic. St. 
Paul is one of those astonishing places which have sprung up in 
our northwestern territories with wonderful celerity. Less than 
a decade since, Senator Douglas stated in a recent speech, 
there were but three houses in the place, and yet in 1854, the 
ulation amounted to 6000, and business was transacted to the val- 
ue of $41,579,500, and it has since been largely increased. The 
present population is estimated at 10,000. On the next page we 
give a general view of the city, which, from the elevation of its 
site, is seen from a great distance. 

It is pleasantly situated on the east bank of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, eight miles from the Falls of St. Anthony, and five miles from 


Fort Snelling ; about two thousand and seventy miles from the | 


mouth of the Mississippi River, and near its confluence with the 
Minnesota River, and is elevated about eight hundred feet above 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is near the geographical centre of the 
continent of North America, in the north temperate zone, and 
must eventually become a central nucleus for the business of one 
of the best watered, timbered, and most fertile countries on the 
globe. It is surrounded in the rear by a semi-circular plateau, 
elevated about forty feet above the town, of easy grade, and com- 
manding a magnificent view of the river above and below. WNa- 
ture never planned a spot better adapted to build up a showy and 
delightful display of architecture and gardening, than that natural 
terrace of hills. St. Paul occupies perhaps the most eligible and 
commanding and also one of the most beautiful Jocations on the 
Upper Mississippi. Commercially, it is the key to all the vast 
region north of it, and, by the Minnesota River, to the immense 
valley drained through that important ay to the Father of 
Waters. The approach to it by the river from below is grand and 


imposing. The town site is high and conspicuous, being elevated 
from seventy to eighty feet above the water at common stages. 
The central part embraces an extensive level plateau, terminating 
along the Mississippi, in a precipitous bluff. This bluff, after run- 
ning for some distance, recedes — the river on the cast and west, 
and by assuming a gradual ascent, forms two commodious landings, 


mation in many places is so soft that 
the swallows make their nests in the 
rock, as in ordinary sandstone.— 
Much of the sandstone is nearly as 
white as loaf sugar, and is said to 
be of a superior quality for the man- 
ufacturing of glass. These high 
rocks passing up far above the water, 
and displaying their snow-white 
sides to view, form a peculiar and 
exceedingly beautiful feature in the 
of the Upper Mississippi. 
In the rear of St. Paul, or on the 
north, rises another bluff or line ot 
hills, which encircle the town site, 
in the shape of an amphitheatre, bend- 
ing they approach 
uite near river again toward 
‘ort Snelling on the southwest, and 
toward Lake Pepin on the southeast. 
These smooth and beautiful hills, 
extending from one-half a mile to 
— of two miles from the town, 
‘ord many most delightful situa- 
tions for country-seats and farms. 
From these elevations, an extensive 
view is afforded of the surrounding 
country, particularly of the town be- 
low, and the former land of the Da- 
kotas beyond the Mississippi. Far 
away to the south and southeast, the 
F of Waters is seen rolling his 
| silent tide maj ly along, guarded on either side by rock-bound 
bluffs and hills. Indeed we seem to behold even now, through 
the dim vista of future years, the glittering mansions of St. Paul’s 
merchant-princes rising up in every direction, on these noble hills. 
A great many springs of pure cold water are continually gushin 
from the base of the above-mentioned hills, forming veal 
marshes ; but good roads and streets are constructed over these 
wet places, while the water supplied by the living fountains, can 
easily be brought into town. There are also several small lakes 
in the vicinity supplied by springs, and situated much higher than 
St. Paul, which can be made to supply a large city with excellent 
| water. 
| more importance as a city than the most sanguine have dared to 
| anticipate. Not only has it already become, in the seven short 


Every day makes it clearer, that St. Paul is destined to | 
| Long, both gentlemen of experience, have made it in every res- 
most celebrated establish- 


| 


| years of its existence, the emporium of trade for all that vast area | 


of country above ii, catending from the shore of Lake Superior to 
the head waters of the Missouri—a trade yet limited, to sure, 
but hourly increasing, and which must soon become incalculably 


| sented a view of the First Presbyterian Church, a very handsome 
structure. There are now cleven churches in the city—three Pres- 
byterian, two English and one German Methodist, two Roman 
atholic, one Episcopal, and one Scandinavian. Another fine 
specimen of the architecture of St. Paul is the capitol, the details 
of which are given with such minuteness as to obviate the neces- 
sity of av description. “Another ~~ will probably sur- 
rise our Eastern readers—the view of the Fuller House; for we 
ncy few among them were prepared to find an establishment of 
such magnitude ina city of such recent origin. This noble build- 
ing was erected ata cost of $100,000. This hotel was not erected 
on the usual principle of a joint-stock company, but it was deter- 
mined to raise a large bonus among the citizens, to be presented 
to competent and responsible persons who should undertake the 
work. There was no promise of remuneration, for years, in the 
character.of building that it was to erect, even with this 
bonus ; but in Alpheus Fuller, Esq., the planners of the enterprise 
found a man willing to become, in a measure, a public benefactor, 
and to proceed forthwith to the work of erecting a hotel building 
which, m regard to expense, durability, imposing appearance, 
comfort, and all the conveniences which go to make complete the 
most fashionable of modern hotels, has scarcely its equal in the 
Valley of the Upper Mississippi. The sum of money raised as 
the bonus, amounted to about $12,000, which was main 
buted by Pierre Chouteau, Jr., and Co., Ira Bidwell, C. 


contri- 
- Borup, 


great. Asa specimen of the church architecture, we have pre- | 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ST. PAUL. 


C. H. Oakes, A. L. teur, Forbes & Kittson, Truman M. 
Smith, Alex. Wilkin, P. R. Winne, and others whose names are 
not now recollected. In addition to this smount of money, title 
deeds for the ground apon which the hotel is erected were also 
guaranteed to the proprietor, upon its completion. This donation 
was made by Messrs. J. W. Bass and William H. Randall, the 
owners of the lots. The contract being closed with Mr. Alpheus 
G. Fuller, that gentleman, during the winter of 1854--’55, proceed- 
ed to perfect his plans, get ready his material, and re for 
commencing operations early the ensuing spring. T ilding 
once commenced was rapidly completed. The Fuller House is 
leased to Stephen Long, Esq., who, assisted by his brother, E. H. 


pect a first class hotel, vicing with the 
ments of the great cities on the Atlantic. Every comfort and ele- 
nee are provided, and the traveller here finds a most luxurious 
come, a hospitable table, and the best attention. The Fuller 
House stands at the corner of Jackson and Seventh Streets, a 
short distance from, and in full view of the pe steam boat 
landings, in close proximity to the busiest part of the city, and 
commanding a fine view of the river for a distance of six miles. 
The main building has a front of one hundred and twenty feet on 
Jackson Strect, the same on Seventh Street, and is five stories in 
height. The main building is a quadrangle with an area in the 
centre. The dining-room is 70 feet by 40, and so arranged that 
it will seat 300 persons. The house in all, numbers over 200 
rooms. The sleeping ~ and private parlors throughout 
the house are upon the largest and most comfortable scale—well 
ventilated and arranged in all respects with an eye to comfort, con- 
venience and health. There are twenty suites of rooms with pri- 
vate parlors of most ample fize attached. The larger rooms 
throughout the house are warmed by steam. The furniture of the 
house cost $40,000, In our view of the hotel will be seen the 
banking establishment of Truman M. Smith, Esq., who occupies 
a splendid suite of apartments in the lower story of the house, 
fitted up in a style which few if any of our Eastern banking houses 
canequal. Mr. Smith transacts a most extensive business, and 
one of the richest men in the Northwest. His career shows how 
much ability, energy and integrity can accomplish in a brief space 
of time. He came to St. Paul six years ago only, with a capital 
of ten dollars, and is now reported to be worth at least a quarter 
of a million, honestly earned and employed with a liheral hand. 
In all schemes for public improvement Mr. Smith is a foremost 
worker and donor, and his life in all respects is an example. 
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‘ 
called the Upper and Lower Town, ‘ 
— meeting-upon the elevated plateau 
oe of the central part. The site upon > 
: which the Lower Town is mostly a? 
—_ built, is several feet below the cen- “tees 
tral and upper and has quite a 
sandy soil, while the higher portions 
ne 
as : CAPITOL, 8T. PAUL. FULLER HOUSE, 8T. PAUL. 


“The only other Eu 
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There are many’ laces in the neighborhood of St. 
Paul, one of the most a v of which is the celebrated Falls of 


In the “ Annals of the 
Minnesota 


teresting notice of these falls :—* This fall was not named by a 
Jesuit, as Willard says in his History of the United States, but by 
a Franciscan of the Recollect order. He saw it while returning 
from Mille Lac, in the month of July, and named, after his pa- 
tron saint, Anthony of Padua. In the last edition of his travels 
the adventurous father says, ‘navigation is interrupted by a fall 
which I called St. Anthony of Padua’s, in gratitude for the favors 
done me by the Al ty through the intercession of that great 
saint, whom we had chosen ond all our enter- 
This fall is forty or 7 feet high, divided in the middle 

orm s Hennepin was passing 


a rocky island of pyramidal 
fall, ite com y with a party of Dakota buffalo hunters, he 


— a ota up in an opposite the great fall weepin 

itterly, with a well-dressed beaver robe, whitened inside, an 

trimmed with —— uills, which he was offering to the falls, 
which in itself is admirable and frightful. He heard him while 
shedding copious tears say, as he spoke to the great cataract : 
‘Thou who art a spirit, grant that our nation may pass her quictly 
without accident, may kill buffalo in abundance, conquer our ene- 
mies, and bring in slaves, some of whom we will put to death be- 
fore thee ; the Messenecqz (to this day the Dakotas call the Fox 
Indians by this name) have killed our kindred, grant that we may 


n, during the time of the French do- 
minion, whose account of the falls is preserved, was Charleville. 
He told Du Pratz, the author of a history of Louisiana, that, with 
two Canadians and two Indians, in a birch canoe laden with goods, 
he ed as far as the Falls of St. Anthony. This cataract 
he ibes as caused by a flat rock, which forms the bed of the 
river, and causing a fall of eight or ten feet. It was not far from 
acentury after Hennepin saw the ‘curling waters,’ that it was gazed 

by a British subject. Jonathan Carver, a native of Connec- 
cnt, and captain of a provincial troop, was the Yankee who first 
looked on this valuable water-power, and an to make calcula- 
tions for further settlement. His sketch of the falls was the first 
ever taken, and was well engraved in London. He visited them in 
November, 1766, and his description of the surrounding scenery 
is very much the same as that given by modern writers :—‘ The 
country around is extremely beautiful. It is not an uninterrupted 
plain, where the eye finds no relief, but com of many gentle 
ascents, which in the summer are covered with the finest verdure, 
and interspersed with little groves, that give a pleasing variety to 
the prospect. On the whole, when the falls are included, which 
may be seen at a distance of four miles, a more pleasing and pic- 
turesque view cannot, I believe, be found throughout the universe.’ 
Carver, like Hennepin, speaks of a rocky island dividing the falls, 
and estimates its ‘ width about forty feet, and its length not much 
more, and about half way between this island and the eastern 
shore, is a rock, lying at the very edge of the fall, that appeared 
to be about five or six feet broad, thirty feet long.’ 

“During the two —— that have since elapsed, some 
changes have taken place in the of the falls. It is 
more than probable that in an “f° ng passed, they were once in 
the vicinity of Fort Snelling. In the course of two years it has 
receded many fect. The number of pine logs that pitch over the 
falls have increased the recession. As the logs float down they 
are driven into the fissures, and serve as levers, other logs and the 
water communicating the power, to wrench the limestone slabs 
from their-localities. In time the falis will recede until they be- 
come nothing more than rapids. There are two islands of great 
beauty in the rapids above the falls. The first juts out some feet 
beyond the falls, and contains about fifteen acres. It is now generally 
known as Hennepin Island, in accordante with the following sug- 

ion, in an address before the Historical Society of Minnesota, 
wary Ist, 1850 :—‘ As a town in the State of Illinois has al- 
ready taken the name of Hennepin, which would have been so 
appropriate for the beautiful village of Saint Anthony, we take 
leave of the discoverer of these pi ue falls, which will al- 
ways render that town attractive to the eye of the poet and capi- 
- by oy that the island which divides the laughing 
waters be called Hennepin.’ A few yards above Hennepin is 
Nicollet Island, named aher a distinguished man of science, who 
done as much as any man in developing the resources of Min- 
nesota. It contains about forty acres, and is one of the most 
delightful spots for a summer residence. About the middle of the 
island, ‘a small bluff rises some ten or fifteen feet high,’ with a 
slope rounded as if by the hand of art, which seems waiting for a 
mansion. The little island once within, but now just 
below the falls, is called the Spirit Island. The Dakota legend 
saith, that in the mist of the morning, the spirit of an Indian wife, 
with a child clinging around her neck, is seen darting in a canoe 
h tho spray, and that the sound of her death-song is heard 
Moaning in the winds, and in the war of the waters.” 

There are two settloments here, one on the east side, named after 
the great cataract, and the other, Minneapolis, a thriving place, 
the seat of justice for the courty of Hennepin, and tho location of 
4 United States land office. Six miles from Minneapolis are the 
Falls of Ha-Ha, of which the authority just quoted says :—“ These, 
Within a few months, have obtained a weel-wide reputation, from 
the fact that ‘a certain one of our own poets ’ has given the name 
of Minne-ha-ha to the wife of Hiawatha. Reugtliow, in his vo- 


cabulary, oe : ‘Minne-ha-ha—Laughing water ; a waterfall or a 
stream running 


> 


ughter. 
rive of less than fifteen minutes from Fort Snelling brin 
to a view that makes a lifetime impression. "h small 
outlet of Lakes Harriet and Calhoun, gently glidin 
luff into an amphitheatre, forms this graceful Starfall 
little of ‘the cataract’s thunder.’ Niagara symbolizes 
abou » mn © curve, 
without the least deviation, until reached its lower 
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when the stream goes on its wa icing, curling along in 
laughing, childish glee at the grace Yn it has performed in 
bounding over the precipice.”—Altogether the city of St. Paul is 


teresting place. In beauty of location it is scarcely sur- 
Attractiveness of surroundings it yields to none, ‘The 
with which the elements of prosperity have been here de- 
is & guaranty of its future growth and tess, Here 
all the comforts and lux of life—the t interests 
ty, religion, education, are here fostered ; the presa 
great mission, and the people, animated by a = 
to the realization of a splendid future for 
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we called Ha-ha, never Minnecha-ha. ‘Tho ‘h” has a strong 
The noise of Ha-ha is called the Dakotas I-ha-ha, because of 
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IANTHE, THE PROCONSUL’S DAUGHTER. 
A MEMENTO OF THE EARLY CALLED. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


ENGLaNnp’s parliament had been convened to sit on the trial of 
one of her most eminent ministers, the governor-general of Bengal, 
Warren Hastings. He was to be tried according to formsjhanded 
down from the Plantaganets, for exercising his power abroad in 
undue tyranny over the defenceless princesses of Oude, and the 
city of Benares. ‘The man, and the place selected for the occasion, 
were worthy of each other. The hall of William Rufus, in kingly 
Westminster, was fitted up for the trial—the hall that had re- 
sounded to a nation’s acclaim at the coronation of thirty sovereigns 
—the hall where Stafford’s eloquence had electrified and swayed 
the minds of the victorious party, whose resentment he had in- 
curred—the hall where Charles I., whose face (prophetic in its 
mournful beauty, like all the Stuart race,) foretold his doom, con- 
fronted the high court of justice with a kingly dignity that half 
redeemed his fame from the reproach of tampering with his parlia- 
ment ;—and now another, and a greater than all whose footprints 
had preceded him, was to be tried here on a charge involving life 
or death. 

The day had arrived, and a passage was made through the 
densely crowded streets leading thereto, and kept clear by the 
cavalry, while the lords of the upper house, headed by the junior 
baron, Lord Heathfred—recently ennobled for his gallant defence 
of Gibraltar against the united forces of France and Spain—Fox, 
too, and Grey and Sheridan were there. Pitt had refused to con- 
duct the impeachment, and his flashing cloquence alone was want- 
ing to swell the muster of unrivalled orators. Burke made the 
opening speech. His splendid diction and soaring fancy, the ex- 
uberance of his style, his energy and pathos, as he dwelt on Hast- 
ings’s administration as setting all morality, all law at defiance, 
paled even the proud brow of the defendant; while low sobs rose 
from woman’s sympathetic breast, as, drawn on the current of his 
resistless eloquence, she shuddered at the atrocities perpetrated 
on defenceless women by an English governor. Handkerchiefs 
were pressed to tearful eyes by the flaxen-haired, fair-browed 
daughters of the house of Brunswick, there seated round the 
queen; and by her, who ever shone pre-eminent in beauty as in 
talent, the peerless Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and the 
scarce less magnificent Mrs. Fitzherbert, then in the meridian of 
her voluptuous charms—the secretly wedded wife of the Prince of 
Wales. Mrs. Sheridan (the beautiful Miss Lindley), and Mrs. 
Siddons, who was then in the zenith of her histrionic fame, wept 
real tears over an arraignment more imposing far than any she 
had witnessed on the mimic scene. There, too, was he whose 
pencil had preserved for all coming time the thoughtful brows of 
the statesmen gathered there. Allured by the splendor of the 
spectacle, Reynolds had left his easel to witness the grandeur of 
the scene, and hear the arraignment, made in the memorable 
charge of Burke, who wound up impeaching Warren Hastings in 
the name of the trust he had betrayed ; the nation, whose honor he 
had sullied; in that of India, whose rights he had trodden under 
foot, as the common enemy and oppressor of all. Nor was the 
accused unworthy the noble presence gathered there. In person, 
slight and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from the undaunted 
bearing, which, while indicating sufficient respect for the court, 
showed also habitual self-possession and self-respect, his massive 
and intellectual forehead was calm and pensive, and his mouth, 
on whose curve might be read inflexible decision, was beautifully 
formed—indicating him, according to Lavater, “every inch a 
man,” and nota bad man, as gracefully advancing to the bar, 
and bending his knee, India’s great proconsul stood before his 
judges. 

On the third day Sheridan addressed the court, when such waé 
the curiosity to hear him, that the immense hall of William Rufus 
was filled to suffocation. The conduct of the charge relating to 
the tyranny exercised over the princesses of Oude had been in- 
trusted to him; nor did his sparkling, merciless declamation fall 
short of the high-raised expectation of the audience—a deep mur- 
mur at its close running round the vast assemblage, that for a 
moment seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of Hastings. 


But years passed, and the trial still dragged its slow length 
along, and the brow that paled beneath the cold scalpel of Eng- 
land’s Hyperides, Sheridan, remained calm and unruffied afterward, 
during all the subsequent eloquence of her Demosthenes, Fox. 

As time passed, it began to be noticed that the ingenuous, high- 
souled Windham would often withdraw his scrutiny from the 
great proconsul, to turn it upon a face of such radiant, youthful 
loveliness among the bright throng gathered there, as to have long 
divided the attention at first reverently given to the speakers. 
And well might the chivalrous Windham find his apology in that 
face of angelic beauty. Shades of earth’s brightest, loveliest, she 
was fairer than ye all! 

Nor was he alone in admiration of the peerless unknown. An- 
other there—the junior manager—who, yet at an age when most 
of those who afterwards distinguished themselves are still contend- 
ing for college prizes, had won for himself a distinguished place in 
parliament. Nor were the adventitious circumstances of high 


birth or fortune wanting to set forth his splendid statesman-like 
talents, and lofty, unblemished principles. In long after years, 
when all who then stood at that bar had gone to their final ac- 
count—culprit, advocates, accusers—he, the sole representative 
left, of an age passed away, started, as though by an electric 
shock, when passing a portrait of radiant, girlish loveliness at 
Daylesford, he raised his hand to his wrinkled, statesman brow, 


as though tempering the rays of light and memory that floated 
round the matchless creation 6f youthful loveliness, he spoke her 
name, “ Ianthe !” 

Mighty must have been the spell of that wondrous beauty, that 
could enchain as by a spell the aged peer, whose powers of oratory 
even then detained the rapt auditory often until the morning’s sun 
broke through the window-tapestries of the House of Lords— 
causing, as it did, Charles, Earl Grey, to pale and start, as memo- 
ries swept by, before that vision of girlish beauty, as he stood with 
arms folded and the silver hair pushed back from his noble brow, 
involuntarily speaking her name aloud, “ Ianthe !” 

Men had marvelled how it were possible that Warren Hastings 
had tarnished the lustre of his fame by warring on defenceless 
princesses, and ruthlessly sullying the splendor of his consulship 
by turning India into a desert. Long the raler of an extensive 
and populous country, making its laws, and commanding its 
armies, and the while so bearing himself in his high place, that 
while all feared, most loved him ; and even envy’s self could have 
refused him no claim to admiration, save indeed that which 
domestic virtue might command. Yet the key to all his excesses, 
and a very common one, might be found in the rise and fall of 
the founder of Mysore. Thirty years before Warren Hastings 
was summoned home to trial, a Mohammedan soldier of mean 
extraction and neglected education had distinguished himself in 
the wars of Southern India. Placed at the head of a body of 
troops, he proved himself a man fitted for conquest and command. 
None of the chiefs struggling for a share of India, could compare 
with Hyder Ali, in the qualities requisite to form the statesman 
and general—if we may judge of his success as evidence of superi- 
ority. From the ranks, ignorant of a letter of the alphabet, he 
rose, hewing the way with his unaided arm to be a general and a 
prince—forming a great, compact and vigorous empire out of the 
wrecked fragments of decayed principalities, ruling it with vigi- 
lance and ability. An oppressor upon principle, yet did the kingly 
Hyder Ali protect his people from the oppression of others. He 
was now old, but his spirit remained as fiery, and his intellect as 
clear, as when, in the pride of manhood, his enlarged mind per- 
ceiving that Warren Hastings’s government would endanger his, 
he determined either to cultivate his friendship, or openly oppose 
him as an enemy. Then it was that the fertile genius and calm 
courage of the proconsul attained their greatest triumph. Eng- 
land was at that time beset on every side, and in no condition to 
afford protection to a remote dependency. Hyder Ali was every- 
where triumphant. It was not atime to be trifled with, waiting 
for permission to act, and Hastings’s vigorous mind, driven to its 
last resort, resolved upon an extreme exercise of power. 

His fleetest ship, driven before a south-western monsoon, had 
brought him intelligence of the two mismanaged battles, where 
his generals, Ballic and Munroe, had fled, their detachments rout- 
ed, their baggage abandoned, their guns left behind in the tank— 
and then it was that Hastings’s intrepidity retrieved the honor of 
his country’s arms. In twenty-four hours after the disastrous in- 
telligence had arrived from Calcutta, Warren Hastings and Hyder 
Ali were engaged in a struggle for life and death. Hastings was 
triumphant, and the founder of the Mohammedan kingdom of 
Mysore vanquished ; while not the least of the trophies borne back 
by the governor of India on his return from Benares, was the 
young daughter of the fallen emperor of Mysore, the beautiful Za- 
ripha. Licentious in his pleasures, Hastings immediately installed 
the young princess in a suite of apartments in his own villa at 
Allipore, where, while expressing her appreciation of all the atten- 
tions befitting her rank, ever speaking with quiet composure and 
matchless grace, she otherwise shrunk from the conqueror of Hyder 
Ali—the man who had pronounced the doom of Nuncomar. 


Shortly after his return from Benares, and while unable to meet 
the demand for money from Bengal, Hastings resolved upon 
draining supplies from the treasury of the Begune princess, mother 
of the young nabob, Asaph, Ul Dowlah ; but finding his pretexts, 
however plausible, fail with the high-spirited princess of Oude, he 
resorted to a most foul and cruel imprisonment. Meantime a 
body of English troops were sent to the palace of Fayzabad, who, 
forcing the gates, and finding no treasure, Hastings commanded 
the liberation of the haughty princess of Oude and her son, having 
first taken possession of her lands, Asaph, the young nabob, pro- 
testing solemnly that he had agreed to the sweeping measure of 
confiscation upon compulsion. The noble lady was wholly de- 
spoiled of her ancestral possessions, and they were made over to 
Bengal, in satisfaction for its claims upon her kingdom of Oude. 
The sympathy of the gentle Zaripha followed, who might never 
otherwise have loved the young Asaph, had not his sombre and 
enthusiastic character found an increased interest in her cyes, 
when heightened by the grasping oppression of Hastings. 

Indeed, her own fate was not unlike that of the despoiled prince, 
since both, bent under the same subjugation, were shrouded by the 
same hated bondage, from which it seemed equally impossible for 
either to extricate themselves. Her sympathy soon ripened into 
a warmer feeling, and with such means as love’s own magic alone 
could have contrived to facilitate their escape, Zaripha fled with 
the young nabob to Lucknow, leaving Warren Hastings to atone 
for all other misdemeanors, and half retrieve his want of virtue, 
by the care and fondness lavished on the infant left by Zaripha in 
her hurried flight. 

As years passed on, and the little Ianthe grew to rosy girlhood, 
the dreamy repose and languid grace of the soft-voiced daughter 
of Hyder Ali were sweetly blended with the soul-lit eyo and pen- 
sive brow of Hastings, as seen in the great picture of the procon- 
sul that still adorns the council-chamber of Calcutta. 

Ten years had passed since the impeachment had begun, and 
the young bud of matchless promise had grown into the superb 
and regal lily ere judgment was rendered. Arraigned by one 


generation and acquitted by another, Hastings retired to his hean- 
tiful estate at Daylesford, where he employed his leisure in culti- 
vating the hedge-rows and tropical plants imported from his villa 
at Allipore—living, he and his most lovely daughter, in almost un- 
broken seclusion. Burke had long since gone over’to the,side of the 
great proconsul, and Windham, the gallant, high-souled Wind- 
ham, had followed in his vortex, becoming a frequent, guest at 
Daylesford. Not poring over the learned lumber of the governor's 
library might his gifted guest be seen, but rambling ever by the 
side of his fair daughter, Ianthe, then in the resplendent charms 
of her matchless beauty, wandering ever among the hedge-rows of 
her native Allipore. And well worthy was he, with his noble vir- 
tue and splendid talents, of the love of that fair being who so 
fondly hung on his every tone ; but alas for her !—alas for him! 

Let us cast the veil of oblivion over the blight flung on her pure 
young soul, when she learned the circumstances of her own birth, 
and her mother Zaripha’s wrong; and Windham, distracted, 
mounted his horse and left Daylesford forever—his high, unblem- 
ished honor might not mate with the pure and gentle girl he else 
had proudly called his wife. 

From the hour when Windham left Daylesford, Ianthe bent her 
beautiful head like a storm-stricken flower ; and ere another moon 
shed its calm light on the gray towers of Daylesford church, her 
sorrowing father had folded her cold white hands meekly upon 
her breast, and laid her down to rest behind the chancel, among 
the chiefs of the house of Hastings, fitting a slab of white marble 
above, inscribed with the name, “ Janthe.” 

Twenty-seven years had passed since the acquittal of Hastings, 
and the great proconsul seemed to have been forgotten, when, in 
1813, much discussion arose relating to India, in reference to 
granting a new charter to the East India Company. The mem- 
bers of parliament bethought them of the ex-governor, and invited 
him to attend. How great the change! He had stood at that 
bar arraigned as a culprit; he had returned, invited by a nation 
who, forgetting his errors, had remembered only his services! 
By the Commons he was received with acclamation, and when he 
retired, they rose and uncovered. 

Nor was it to be wondered at, that the man who had held a 
place among the most distinguished of a generation now passed 
away—a man whose portrait was national property, whose namo 
belonged to history, and who came among them as though raised 
from the dead—it was not to be marvelled that his presence should 
produce a solemn and pathetic effect. Hence the prevailing en- 
thusiasm was unbounded. The House of Lords received the aged 
proconsul with similar tokens of respect, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred by the university of Oxford, and when he vis- 
ited the theatre, his appearance was welcomed by the undergradu- 
ates with prolonged and tumultuous cheering. 

Wearied of honors, the old man returned to Daylesford. Roam- 
ing about the little hamlet, he spent his remaining years amid the 
scenes where fourscore years before he had played with the peas- 
ant children, even then revolving romantic plans for the future. 
Yet how far short of the brilliant reality he afterward achieved the 
wildest must have been! he poor, meanly-clad boy had not 
only re-purchased the lands of his ancestors, but he had ruled and 
extended a powerful kingdom. 

While drawing the curtains that shroud the grave above the 
doom of Nuncomar, and the wrong done Hyder Ali’s child, let us 
remember only his love and care for that bud of beauty cast upon 
his breast by Zaripha in her flight. Forgetting the imprisonment 
of the princess of Oude, let us remember only his honorable pov- 
erty, his fervent zeal in his country’s interests, his dauntless cour- 
age, and the placid equanimity with which he met the most for 
midable combination of enmity that had ever been arrayed in 
time’s annals for the destruction of a single man. Forgetting his 
errors, let us tread lightly on the ashes of him who bore himself 
alike undisturbed (ever nobly tranquil), whether breasting 4 
nation’s obloquy, or bending in conscious dignity to its after loud 
acclaim. Since “life’s fitful fever over, he sleeps well” in the 
same vault where thirty-one years before he had laid the bright 
tressed, fair-browed girl, above whom he had placed the tablet 
graven with the name, “ Ianthe.” 


>» 
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THE PERILS OF PARTING, 

There is one warning lesson in life which few of us have not 
received, and no book that I can call to memory has noted down 
with an adequate emphasis. It is this, ‘ Beware of parting. 
The true sadness is not in the pain of parting, it is the when and 
how you are to meet again with the face about to vanish from 
your view. From the passionate farewell to the woman who has 
your heart in her keeping, to the cordial good-by exchanged with 
pleasant companions at a watering-place, a country house, or t 
close of a festive day's blithe and careless excursion, a chord, 
stronger or weaker, is snapped asunder in every parting, ® 
‘Time’s busy fingers‘are not practised in re-splicing broken tes. 
Meet again you may—will it be in the same way 1—with the same 
sympathies {—with the same sentiments? Will the souls, hurry- 
ing on in diverse paths, unite once more, as if the interval 
been a dream? Rarely, rarely !—Bulwer, 


<> > 
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SIN SHORTENS LIFE. 

Every form of sin tends to precipitate the ruin of the transgre* 
ror. It hastens the final catastrophe. Not a violent passion can 
man indulge which does not tear his heart strings. How 
has a sudden excess of rage broken the golden bow! of life! Why 
are men 80 eager to reach the end of their course t On the other 
hand, every Christian virtue tends to prolong as well as sweeten 
human life. Kind emotions, right affections, and activity in doivg 
good, all fortify and confirm the powers of the body, as well as the 
mind. Not only is the intellect clearer, but the sleep is sounder, 
and the limbs are stronger. Such a man has nothing to fire bis 
brain, or accelerate his blood, or to cause his heart to beat vio 
lently with rage or fear. ‘I'bus it often comes, as the reward 
faith’, and patience, andecharity, as well as of honor and reverence 
to a father and mother, that the days of the obedient the kind, the 
gentle, and the good, are made long on earth.—N. Y. Evangelist. 
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THE INFANTA OF SPAIN. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tne glowing sun of France was doing its beneficent work upon 
the mantling viheyards of that favored country. All over the land 
there was the cheerful shout of the merry vintagers: and in wit- 
nessing their mirth, the worn and hackneyed noblesse might well 
have envied the happy peasantry of sunny France. 

Approaching Paris through this beautiful country, on one of the 
finest days of the vintage, were “two travellers on horseback,” 
(alaG. P. R. James). They were evidently foreigners—their 
dress, their manner of sitting on their horses, and their healthful, 
English countenances betokening as much. 

“ Shall we preserve our incognito at Paris, as well as at Mad- 
rid?” asked the younger of the travellers. 

“Surely. John and Tom Smith will answer at Paris—a con- 
venient name enough ; for who ever sought to find the pedigree of 
a Smith ?” 

“Well,” answered the first, with a little concealed mortification 
in his voice, ‘ perhaps it will be as safe ; and indeed we shall see 
noone at Paris.” 

“ Hout, tout!” said the other, “I mean to introduce you to the 
delectable society of that most virtuous and quiet city ; and there 
are a thousand advantages to be reaped in Parisian life, under a 
borrowed name, that one would never claim under his own. But 
hillo! here comes Graham.” A stout English horse, on which 
was a tall, powerful rider, advanced rapidly in the rear, and soon 
overtook the two. 

The man took off his plumed hat and made a low obeisance. 
“My lord duke—” he began to say; but he who had answered 
before to the name of Tom Smith, laid his whip lightly across his 
lips, before he could finish the sentence. 

“Hush! not a word of that. We aro plain English gentlemen 
—brothers, you know. Keep as dark as you can about us—but 
preserve your own name an’ welcome. We cannot afford to find 
extra names for the whole party. Where are Cottington and 
Porter 

“ They will join you at Paris, my ——, Mr. Smith, I mean ; and 
it is their wish, if the Prince ——, if Mr. John Smith will consent, 
to proceed directly to Madrid.” 

“To be sure—to be sure—plain Mr. Smith will have no objec- 
tion to follow the lead of Sir Francis Cottington, British Envoy at 
Madrid, and the celebrated Endymion Porter, who is almost a 
Spanish noble. But see, we are arrived at the gates.” 

They pushed forward, and were soon in the most fashionable 
quarter of the streets of Paris, and a few minutes saw them seated 
in the parlor of the best hotel in that quarter, and their names reg- 
istered in the album as Sir Richard Graham, John and Thomas 
Smith, Derbyshire, England. Five hours later found them at a 
splendid masked ball, at which royalty itself deigned to be present. 
No one knew the three tall strangers, who were closely masked, 
but whom every one knew were not Frenchmen, from the stiffness 
of their attitudes, their failure to converse, and their keeping con- 
ttantly together, apart from the merry revellers. 

Among the prettiest and most graceful of the masquers, was the 
young Princess Henrietta. It was soon circulated all over the 
toom who this elegant figure might be. She was dressed so as to 
represent night, while another of the royal family personated 
morning. ‘The Princess Henrietta wore a robe of black velvet, 
studded all over with diamond stars. A magnificent diamond 
crescent rose above her brow, and a single gem of inestimable val- 
w encircled the small finger, and suited well with the aristocratic 
loveliness of the snowy hand. 

John Smith followed this fascinating being everywhere like her 
thadow. In vain his elder brother shook his head, and whispered 
mysterious words in his ear, of which “ Madrid ” alone conveyed 
‘nymeaning tothe listening maiden. No remonstrance could tako 
him from the spell of her presence; and he lingered under the 
magical influence, until the real night was replaced in the natural 
‘ky, by the sapphire hucs of a morning that shone over the dingy 
ind disordered dresses, of which few could bear the test of daylight. 

Watching the royal carriage as it rolled away, the Englishman 
‘lowly entered his own, and was driven back to his hotel. A hasty 

ast and a short nap, and then he with his companions were 
o the road to Madrid. A fortnight’s journey, in which they were 
ined by the two other members of their party, brought them to 
the Spanish capital; and after a thorough renovation of their per- 
wns they were driven to the hotel of the British ambassador, the 
fatl of Bristol. They found the earl in his library. He looked 
‘P surprised as they entered, and were announced as Mr. Smith 
‘ud brother. Instantly the earl knew the prince, and rose to pay 
tomage to his royal visitor. ‘And you, too, my lord duke! To 
vhat happy chance do I owe this unexpected visit 1” 

“Listen, Bristol,” said Prince Charles. “I have come to see 
the Infanta Donna Maria, without being known. Make me known 
© King Philip as soon as you please; but on no account, let the 
hdy herself know that I am in Madrid.” 

“Or any other lady,” said Buckingham, with a coarse laugh, 
_, Something very like an oath, as he finished the sentence. 

Let a woman into a secret, and the four corners of the earth will 

‘oon ringing with it.”’ 

The Earl of Bristol was too manly to reply to any speech of 

ngham’s, where women were concerned. Ho was a husband 
td father in his own person, and the delicacy of the sex was 
wl in his hands. 

~~ *08, and offered to lead the way to the king’s apartments ; 
“hich he did by a back entrance. Philip IV. sat in his sumpta- 
decked room, dressed as magnificently as upon court occa- 


sions. He was superb in all his tastes; and never allowed him- 
self to be seen except in grand costume. Charles, who was about 
his own age, approached him with a youthful dignity, tempering 
his usually too light and frivolous manner ; while Bristol informed 
Philip who were his visitors. 

The king soon warmed towards Charles, and arranged a plan 
by which the latter could see his intended bride. Philip laid 
aside his Spanish gravity for the occasion, and, with Bristol for 
an interpreter, became quite intimate with his future brother-in- 
law, for so he considered him. His plan was that Charles, in rid- 
ing on the Prado, the next morning, should meet the king, queen 
and the infanta. 

Howel, in his letters says of this princess, “ she is a very comely 
lady, rather of a Flemish than of a Spanish complexion, and car- 
rying a most pure mixture of red and white in her face. She is 
full and big lipped, which is held rather a beauty than a blemish.” 

Thrice the royal party met, passed and re-passed the prince on 
the Prado. The infanta wore a blue ribbon on her arm, by which 
Charles was to distinguish her. Etiquette forbade the king from 
appearing to recognize the prince, but he raised his cap as if to sa- 
lute Bristol. The prince expressed himself highly pleased with 
the appearance of the infanta ; and late at night he met Philip on 
the Prado, entered his coach and talked freely upon the subject of 
a union between the royal personages. 

The few succeeding days were marked by hawking, hunting and 
pleasure parties to the Casso del Campo, a royal residence near 
Madrid ; but this was only a prelude to the grand ceremonial, in 
which the infanta should be presented personally to her future hus- 
band. As this approached, Charles was conducted to the royal 
convent of St. Jerome, by four members of state, who attended 
according to Spanish custom, at a magnificent repast.* 

Philip on his arrival was met by the prince, who went down to 
greet him. They then mounted two richly caparisoned horses, 
Charles on the right hand of Philip; and the Castilian grandees 
joined the procession to the royal castle. There Charles was first 
introduced to the infanta. Four chairs were placed, and side by 
side sat the king and queen, Charles and Philip’s fair sister. Still, 
the heart of the prince went back to the night of the masked ball 
in Paris, and the young and lovely Henrietta disputed her place 
with the infanta of Spain. But his manner was devoted, and as 
lover-like as one could reasonably expect on so short an acquaint- 
ance, and no one would have deemed his heart wavering or divided. 

After a short conversation, the prince retired to rest. After ho 
reached the magnificent chamber allotted to him, he received a 
present from the queen, of an ewer of massive gold, a night-gown 
curiously embroidered, a desk full of drawers in which were pre- 
cious rarities, and two large chests, secured by bands and nails of 
gold, filled with fine linen and rich perfumes.t Howel says that 
“the prince fixed his eyes on the infanta for half an hour together,” 
which the quaint old historian seemed to interpret into true and 
sincere love. 

As the time sped, Philip, whose taste was of the most elaborate 
nature, instituted a succession of banquets and magnificent spec- 
tacles ; which fully justified his claim to be called the most superb 
monarch inthe world. At all events, none have exceeded him 
since his time; and he well merits the title of Philip the Magni- 
ficent. 


It was the first of May, 1624. In Spain, tho first of May is 
consecrated to St. James, the tutelar saint of Spain and Castile. 
Beyond the gate of Toledo, there is a spot called El Sotillo, to 
which it is the custom to resort on that day, for pleasure. To this 
spot the prince repaired ; and hither Buckingham accompanied 
him. They joined in the hilarity of the scene, ate and drank in 
public, and talked and laughed with the dark-eyed donnas who 
had congregated in this delightful place. Trees gave their cool 
shade, and rustic bowers were everywhere erected ; and the Eng- 
lishmen looked back to their own stiff, formal England, and 
thought it the most stupid place in the world. So much for the 
Castilian pride, reserve and haughtiness of which they had heard 
so long! 


Six months have passed away in Madrid. Charles keeps the 
appearance of a lover, although one can see that his heart is not 
in it. Still, Philip encourages it, although the infanta evidently 
dislikes the idea of a Protestant lover. Everything is done which 
could further the conversion of the prince to the Catholic religion ; 
but in vain. Had he loved Donna Maria, perhaps he would not 
have held out against the solicitations of the priests; but she was 
not the choice of his heart; and his professions were the height of 
deception and fraud. Buckingham was detested by the whole 
court. The Spaniards had wisdom enough to see through the 
web of corruption and vulgarity that enveloped him; and they 
despised him accordingly. 

And now the prince began to talk of a return. Philip pleaded 
with him, but in vain. Charles told him that he should leave his 
engagement to be settled by proxy; and should place it in the 
hands of the Earl of Bristol. The document which referred to this 
matter was indeed placed in the hands of the earl, and all was 
supposed to be fair and right. ‘The prince took leave of the in- 
fanta, like a lover; and Philip loaded the departing guest with 
gifts of a costly and splendid description. Spanish and Barbary 
horses, twenty colts, a diamond hilted sword and dagger, and a 
superb painting of the Virgin by Corregio, were among the things 
bestowed. 

Rubens, who had attended upon Charles during his visit, had 
been employed by Pi.ilip to copy some of Titian’s paintings. The 
Europa, Venus and the Bath of Diana, were among these, and they 
were also presented to the prince. Others sent in gifts, also, of 


* Dunlop's Memoirs, + Frankland’s Annals. 


paintings and costly rarities. Philip and Charles were alike in 
their appreciation of the fine arts, and these gifts pleased alike the 
bestower and the receiver. 

Buckingham set out first, on the pretence of preparing for the 
final departure of the prince. The English fleet in which Charles 
was to embark, lay at St. Anden, and Philip insisted on escorting 
the prince as far as the palace of the Escurial. They set out at 
day-break, and before they had proceeded far into the forest, a 
stag was roused, and the king’s hounds and huntsmen appeared 
in fine order, and soon brought him down. 

As they rode on, they entered a cool, embowered shade, in the 
midst of which arose as if by magic, a splendid repast, of which 
Charles was invited to partake ; and they dismounted for that pur- 
pose. The parting between Philip and Charles was tender and 
affectionate ; and the latter sent as a parting present to the infanta, 
a string of crown pearls, one hundred and fifty in number, and a 
diamond anchor—the emblem, as he desired Philip to say, of his 
constancy ! 

If the image of Henrietta of France flitted across the mind of 
Charles at that moment, the spirit of constancy must have blushed 
deep at the thought of one whom he was so bitterly deceiving. 


It was the second weck in December. Philip was to give audi- 
ence on acertain day to the English ambassador, the Earl of Bris- 
tol. He came, and they were closeted together, and express or- 
ders were given to admit no one else. Philip had wished to speak ~ 
to the earl respecting the document left by Charles. 

“T have it here, your majesty,” said Bristol, blushing at the 
meanness and hypocrisy he was about to expose in his own prince. 
He handed it to the king, who read it with an air of unaffected 
astonishment. 

“Only till Christmas! What does this mean, my lord ambas- 
sador? Did you know of this before ?” 

“I did, your majesty, but shame for my prince kept me silent. 
Believe me, Iam pained tothe very soul. I hoped—yet I confess 
to your majesty that it was against hope—that the prince would 
have sent me authority, long ere this, to have appointed a proxy.” 

“The document reads, if I understand it, in this way—that un- 
til Christmas the negotiation for the marriage shall be kept open, 
and that ourself, or the infant Carlos, shall be chosen as proxy for 
Prince Charles. Thatis it—is it not, my lord ambassador ?” 

“T understand it to read thus, your majesty ; and moreover, that 
after that time, the engagement between the prince and the infanta 
is void.” 

It was a painful interview to Bristol; and Philip shortened it 
as much as possible. His generous heart pitied the embarrassment 
which the conduct of the prince had caused the ambassador; and 
he could not bear to witness the deep shame which he exhibited. 


Christmas passed ; and the negotiation was of course broken off. 
The infanta, however her feminine pride might have shrunk from 
being rejected, was yet heartily glad of the decision. Even the 
thought of the engagement had been distasteful to her; and there 
came a happy thought of freedom, such as she had not experi- 
enced before, since Philip had got this wild scheme of the English 
marriage into his royal head. 

Again Bristol was called toan audience. Philip had conceived 
the most thorough respect and admiration for the ambassador, and 
he had now sent for him to attempt inducing him to fix his resi- 
dence permanently in Spain. Bristol, while he felt the compli- 
ment implied, refused at once. 

“England is my country, your majesty ; do not tempt me to 
desert her.” 

“ At least, you will allow me to give you a proof of my respect 
for you, by accepting twenty thousand crowns ?” 

“No. Your majesty must neither tempt nor bribe me.” 

“But the king of England need never know of this, my lord 
ambassador. ‘This is a private matter between you and me.” 

“ There is one person who will be sure to know it, and that is the 
Earl of Bristol,” answered the ambassador, proudly ; “ and he will 
not fail to tell the king of England !” 

Philip was silenced. ‘“ Have I subjects as incorruptible as this 
man?” he asked himself. And he sighed to think that such men 
were rare in courts, if not everywhere. 

It was not long before rumor brought the news of Charles’s mar- 
riage with Henrietta of France. It reached the ears of the infanta, 
upon whom it made not even a passing impression. She was bu- 
sily preparing for a more auspicious union with the young king of 
Hungary, who afterwards became emperor of Austria, under the 
title of Ferdinand III. 

Long before this, she had sent back the string of pearls and the 
diamond anchor, the emblem of the prince’s constancy ; and she 
inwardly hoped that Henrietta might prize it more, and find it a 
pledge of more enduring attachment than it had proved to herself. 

“ How often,” says Dunlop, “she must have remembered that 
anchor, when seated on the throne at Vienna!” How many times 
did the outpourings of her grateful heart arise to Heaven, that she 
had escaped this dreaded marriage ! 


A GREAT TRUTH ILLUSTRATED. 


The late Rev. T. Toller of Kettering, in discoursing once from 
Isaiah 27: 8—‘ Let him take hold of my strength, that he may 
make peace with me; and he shall make peace with me,” remark- 
ed: “Ithink I can convey the meaning of this passage, so that 
every one may understand it, by what took place in my own fum- 
ily within these few days. One of my children had committed a 
fault for which I thought it my duty to chastise him. I called him 
to me, explained to him theevil of what he had done, and told 
him how grieved I was that I must punish him for it. He heard 
me in silence, and then rushed into my arms and burst into tears. 
I could sooner have cut off my arm than have struck him for his 
fault. He had laid hold of my strength, and he had made his 
peace with me.”—Memvirs of Mr. Toller. 
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COL. THOMAS C. AMORY. 
page a faithful likeness of Col. Thomas C. 


of , drawn for us by Mr. Barry, from a fine 
by Messrs. Masury, Silsbee & Case, of this city. Were our 
circulation confined 


to add anythi the portrait, for, with 


this city, and was for sometime its efficient head as chief en- 
ineer. On resigning this post, he was chosen president of 
Firemen’s Insurance Company, which he was instrumen- 

of which he still stands, 


tary duties with spirit and zeal. It was a pleasant sight to 
see the colonel on his first parade, marching up State Street 
at the head of his command, into which his zeal and experi- 
ence had infused new spirit and energy. His connection with 
the corps has been every way pleasant and satisfactory. Look- 
ing on the members almost in the light of a family, his attach- 
ment to them is warmly reciprocated, and the mutual good 
feeling has led to the happiest and most decisive results. The 
Cadets never stood upon better footing, even in their palmy 
days, when, with one exception, they had the military field 
entirely to themselves. They always turn out with full ranks, 
and their soldierly bearing shows that the members aro as 
punctual in their attention to drill as to parade. Two years 
since they mastered the new French bayonet drill, and are re- 
nowned for their proficiency in this manual. It is es 
agreeable to see a man of Col. Amory’s re-entering wi 

such zeal and spirit the military service, lending it the support of his 
high character, and sympathizing with and directing the zeal of its 
young and ardent members. 


A TABLE D’HOTE ADVENTURE. 

An English tourist, at Interlacken, finds himself placed at the 
dinner-table vis-a-vis with a beautiful woman, whose features are 
not altogether unfamiliar to him. His memory and conversation- 
al powers stimulated by his host’s champagne, he finds himself, by 
the time the ladies have withdrawn, in a position to impart to an 
Italian signor by his side, his conviction that their beautiful con- 
vive was the identical person whom he had chanced to see ex- 
— in the pillory and branded as a thief, a year or two ago at 

russels. ‘The Italian, who has become excited during the pro- 
gress of the story, quits the dinner-table, and the communicative 
- Englishman takes a digestive stroll. In the evening he is sum- 
moned by the waiter into the Italian’s room, where he learns to his 
horror, that the person whom he has made the confidant of his 
reminiscences is the husband of their heroine! A recantation is 
demanded, and a duel across the table is ; the Italian 
proceeding, as a minor prelimimary, te falsify the Englishman’s 
statement by causing his wife, who is an agonized spectator of the 
interview, to bare her shoulders. She accomplishes the process, 
and the fatal scar is seen. A yell that bursts from the husband’s 
lips “ proclaims at once his conviction and his agony.” Voices 
are now heard at the door, and the Italian, finding that there is 
no time to lose, proceeds to business ; his first pistol wounds his 
wife, the second puts a to his own life. The Englishman 
shouts to force the door, the curtain falls.—Albion. 
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COLONEL THOMAS C. AMORY. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIKHS. 

Everything relating to British India is now sought after with a 
natural avidity, and we accordingly publish on pages 228 and 229 
of the present number, a series of sketches illustrative of the persons 
and manners of the Sikhs, which, with the second engraving on 
this page, forms a complete and interesting series. The Sikhs, 
or Seiks, are a warlike natior in the northwest of India, and 
until recently, a ruling power in that of the world. They 
were among the most formidable enemics which the British had 
to encounter, until 1849, at which date they were subjugated after 
a bloody struggle, and their territory annexed to British India. 
In the origin, they were a religious sect, but the persecutions of 
the Mahommedans made them a nation of warriors. In the height 
of their power, the Sikh government, a military despotism, ex- 
tended over the Punjaub, Cashmere, Ladakh and Balkh, Peshaw- 
er, west of the Indus, and Derajat, as far south as the frontier of 
Scinde. Runjeet Singh had an army of 75,000 men. In person 
the Sikhs resemble the Hindus, but are more robust and warlike. 
Many of them are enrolled under the British banner, and have 
thus far proved themselves amenable to’ discipline, and excellent 
soldiers when drilled according to European tactics. Our first 
engraving exhibits a Sikh preacher, a rather venerable looking 
old gentleman, occupying a sort of pulpit surmounted by a dome, 
the whole looking not very unlike an overgrown fire-place. The 
next sketch is a picture of an Akali chief. He is a sort of walking 
armory, having, besides his long gun, a straight and a curved sabre, 
a couple of bows, and any amount of daggers protruding from his 
breast-plate, in addition to the formidable weapon in his hand. 
The Akalis (immortals) or Sikh fanatic priests, though consider- 


ably reduced in number, are much by the people, 
The next Sikh mounted on one 
do of ous for their speed. Their 
heads and necks are shaven, and they have a leg like a race. 
horse ; they have been known to travel nine hundred miles in 
ight days; and their enduring swiftness would be almost 
credible, were it not corroborated by the best authorities, who 
all agree in the accounts of the s of the “ heirie,”’ “el heirie,” 
or “maherry of the desert.” “When thou shalt meet a heirie,” 
say the Arabs, in their ical mode of expression, “and say 
to the rider, ‘Salem Aleik,’ ere he shall have answered thee 
“Aleik Salem,’ he will be far off, and nearly out of sight, for 
his swiftness is like the wind.” The “sabayeo,”’ of which 
the picture is an illustration, is thé fastest breed of the swift 
dromedary, and will travel with ease six hundred and thirty 
miles in five days. The next engraving delineates a ferry in 
the Punjaub, with the embarkation of horses. The Punjaub 
ferry-boat is nothing more or less than a square box of wood 
strongly put together, and having different itions a foot 
high. ‘the natives swim across the river with the half of an 
ox’s skin inflated with wind in an ingenious way. Having 
carried this on their shoulders to the shore, they spread them- 
selves upon it on the water, laying fast hold with one hand, 
while they strike the water with a piece of timber in the other. 
Another sketch represents one of Sikh guides of an Eng- 
lish expedition kneeling at prayer. Nanac Shah, the son of 
a salt-merchant, and from his infancy a devout Hindu, was 
§° strongly impressed with the virtue of charity, that he did 
not hesitate to bestow his capital for the relief of wandering 
faquirs. He gave to the poor all he earned, and at length re- 
nounced secular occupations, and became a faquir. The unity 
and omnipresence of God were the tenets he enforced ; and 
the immediate object which his teaching professed to have was 
to reconcile the conflicting faiths of the Hindu and the Ma- 
hommedan. ‘The result was a very extensive conversion of 
his countrymen from the Brahminical and Mahommedan re- 
ligions to a pure Deism. The new disciples of Nanac called 
themselves Sikhs, a term derived from the Sanscrit, signify- 
ing instruction. ‘The precepts upon which the Sikh religion 
is now founded may be thus briefly stated. “There is no 
God but one God. A hundred thousand of Mahomets, a 
million of Brahmas, Vishnus, and a hundred thousand Ramas 
stand at the gate of the Most High. They all perish. God 
alone is immortal.” The last engraving, that on the present 
page, represents a body of Sikh lancers going through their exer- 
cises. “Their dexterity is almost marvellous, a favorite game with 
them being, to drive a tent peg into the ground and ride at it with 
a spear at full gallop, often succeeding in striking it from the 
ground. One of the horsemen in the picture is executing this 
mane uvre. 


FRENCH VIVANDIERES. 

Nothing ean be more fine, more soldier-like than a regiment 
of Zouaves; their vivandieres, too, looked and marched so 
like the men that it was difficult to tell them apart. They were 
attired much in the same manner as the soldiers; small red jack- 
ets, laced with yellow cords, a full skirt flowing over the hips, short 
red skirt, elose fittin llow leggings, white turban and white 
gaiters. They were all brawny, manly-looking women, so bronzed 
that no one could doubt that they had seen service. But they were 
all elderly and not prepossessing ; the poetical belief I once enter- 
tained that all vivandieres must be young and beautiful was soon 
dissipated. ‘There was indeed one vivandiere attached to tho volti- 

urs, who, as she helped the séldiers from her canteen and seemed to 

isregard the pranciag and trampling of the horses of the staff, looked 
noble. A large hat with a drooping plume swept back from her 
face, a black garment, half dress, half coat, fell loose from her 
shoulder to her knees, a pair of tight-fitting red pantaloons, with 
the belts and other equipments of the soldier—even a cross on her 
breast—with a daring face and fine figure, combined to make this 
vivandiere all that we read of! But the others, though courageous, 
are not young or beautiful—Corr. Saturday Evening Guzette. 
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pposed obedience to a text of -—*Im that day shall 
the belle (bridles) of the horses, holiness to the Lord ” (Zeeb. 
eo English prophesied the loss of the 


Jous C.—A few msommencing tee ool plating” save you a 
deal of time in commencing the study of nting. Thereare many 
painters in this city who are not unwi ling to receive pupils. 

Joxres.—! | died at 37; and Acquaviva was geveral of the Jesuits, ruled 

= most pgu 

of Rome, but nearly al ve sprung from barbarian ancestry 
the ancient Cisalpine Gaul. 

¢'C.The last som the king of France who bore the title of “ Dauphin,” 


give them :-— 
“He seeks with the sword tranquil re under liberty.” “The end 
a. the career.” “What is true ~ to what is agreeable.” 


is no motto to the arms of France. 
PuorocRaPuzr.—You will find it in Haslitt’s “Conversations with North- 
cote,” 108. The reads as follows :—‘' Northcote told an anec- 
fote of Bir George B. ( George Beaumont, no doubt,) to show the credu- 
lity of mankind. When s young man, he put an advertisement in the pa- 
per, to say that a Mynheer ——, just come over from Germany, had found 
out s method of taking a likeness much superior to any other, by the per- 
son's looking into a murror, and having the glass 80 as to bake the 
sion 


Vorer.—Mr. Fillmore took the oath as President of the United States, July 
10, 1850, Gen. Taylor having died on the day preceding. 
M. G.—We consider the study of French i $ ota you are en- 
in mercantile pursuits, you would Spanish a valuable acquisi- 
to your acquirements. 
Euzn K.—The toothache frequently arises from a disordered state of the 


stomach. 
Tuxsris.—The elder Booth was, undoubtedly, “ take him for all in all,” the 


test who ever in 

Vesena— fare from New York to Southam and Bremen, in the 
mail steamers, has been reduced to $80 for the first cabin. 

Inquinen.—Mr. George H. Andrews, engaged fer dialect parts at the Boston 
Theatre, made his first a at the Federal Street Theatre, in this 
city, about thirty-one or thirty-two ears since. 

L. X.—Women have more chances in their favor previous to fifty years 
of age, but fewer afterwards. 


Ontario anp St. Lawrence Steampoats.—The boats of 
the express line of the “Ontario and St. Lawrence Steamboat 
Co.” are of the first class and admirably fitted up, and travellers 
speak of them in the highest terms. They run down from Lewis- 
ton through the St. Lawrence River, passing threugh the “ thou- 
sand islands” by daylight, and connecting with boats navigating 
the famous “rapids.” The route is a highty interesting one. 

Goop Waces.—The salary of the govérnor ef the English col- 
ony of Victoria is fifty thousand dollars a year, with a snug little 
retiring salary annexed. John Bull always takes exeellent care 
of his prominent officials. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. Ticknor, Fields & Co. have just issued Part Second of 
Charles Reade’s capital story of “ White Lies.” 
.... A pretty English girl, aged sweet 17, lately had her neck 
fractured in struggling to avoid a kiss—an awful warning. 
+++. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin suggests that New 
Orleans and New York would be good targets for the next comet. 
-+». The young men of Jamaica Plain have taken steps for the 
Organization of a permanent literary society. 
Mr. J. E Murdoch, who has played and travelled extensive- 
ly in Europe, lately re-appeared at Burton’s Theatre, New York. 
++». Extensive improvements are going on at the South End 
of this city—many handsome houses are being erected. 
++». Mr. Paul Akens, an American sculptor, now in Italy, has 
been making fine copies of famous antiques. 
++». Mr. M. Wight, the artist, has recently completed a por- 
trait of Edward Everett—said-to be his masterpiece. 
++». Rogers the sculptor’s work, “ Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pom- 
peii,” was called by ascribbler, “ Nubia, the Blind Girl of Bombay.” 
+++. The queen of Madagascar has recommended the persecu- 
tion of Europeans by her subjects—nice young woman ! 
+++» The harvest in Turkey has proved abundant—and we 
hear the same report from all parts of the world nearly. 
+++. The ladies’ fall bonnets look something like coverings for 
the head, and are thus a novelty. . 
+++. Our city never wore a livelier aspect than at present. All 
the tourists have returned to their urban quarters. 
+++. Mr. Barry has catered well for the public thus far. Sue- 
‘ess to him in his efforts to please. 
A submarine and overland telegraph between the West 
India islands and Central and South America is talked of. 
sss. To carry a Collins steamship through her passage from 
New York to Liverpool requires eight hundred tons of coal. 
vss. The individual who went into a widow's house, in Utica, 
husband lay dead, and stole his purse, was no gentleman. 
‘++. Since Collins started his steamers, American travel to 
Europe has increased from 7000 to 40,000 persons annually. 
‘s+. The Ronzani ballet company, so successful at the Phila- 
delphia Academy, are engaged to appear at the Boston. 
+s Miss Lydia Barnard, of Amherst, N. H., completed her 
we hundredth year a fow weeks ago. Her mother lived to 101. 
*s+. Mrs. General Gaines, who has been tasting the sweets of 
the law for twenty years, is not discouraged yet. 
ony Strong doses of coffee were successfully administered, in 
Tork, to a porson who had taken four ounces of laudanum. 


LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

On a delicious day in the early part of autumn, just when the 
summer tourists were pressing back into the city, we breasted the 
refluent tide, and executed a long-threatened project of an excur- 
sion to the lake district of New Hampshire. And it was so easily 
executed and the exertion was so richly rewarded, that we could 
hold up our example to imitation. Most tourists hurry over Lake 
Winnipiseogee in their haste to reach the mountain glories sixty 
miles beyond ; but the lover of the beautiful may well linger lov- 
ingly over the “Smile of the Great Spirit.” Taking an carly 
train at the Lowell Depot, we reached Laconia at about noon, and 
there found a “guide, philosopher and friend,” in the person of 
one dear to us from long association, and prized for his amiable 
and manly qualities, and generous sympathies with the beautiful 
and true. A rattling drive of four miles in a Concord wagon, 
carried us to the foot of Mt. Belknap, of the Gunstock range of 
mountains, about 2000 feet in height, the ascent of which we com- 
menced after an al fresco dinner under a clump of sugar maples, 
washed down by draughts from the pure and cold mountain run- 
let at our feet. From the summit we had a glorious view of Lake 
Winnipiseogee which lay mapped out before us with its three hun- 
dred (there are really over 290) wooded islands and islets, glim- 
mering in the soft sunshine, its bays gracefully curving and wind- 
ing, its shores swelling into bold ridges, with flowing outlines, 
now naked and seamed, now covered with luxuriant foliage, alter- 

‘nately obscured and revealed by the swaying mists. Blue and 
cloud-like was the range of the Ossipee mountains, misty and 
undefined Red Hill. The minor eminences around the base of 
Mt. Belknap were clear and distinct, with the farmhouses and 
villages, the roads winding their way like yellow snakes, San- 
bornton Bay spreading out its silver sheet and the river gleaming 
along the valley. Far away, beyond Gilmantown, Kearsage 
loomed up, luminous in the bright mist. The range of vision 
was limited by the state of the atmosphere, yet it was precisely 
that which a painter would have selected, just such as Gerry, who 
is fumiliar with this scenery, paints enchantingly. 

We could have lingered on the summit till the level rays of the 
sun had brought out the forms of every eminence—lingered till the 
broad silver shield of the moon had rolled up from behind the 
Ossipee Mountains, but time pressed, and in an hour and a half 
from the time we stood upon the stern granite brow of Mt. Bel- 
knap, we were at the Wiers, on board the Lady of the Lake, a 
fine little steamer, with a jovial and courteous commander, Cap- 
tain Wm. Walker, Jr. Ten miles on the lake to Centre Harbor, 
and twenty thence to Wolfboro,’ which we reached at moonrise, 
made up a day’s journey, the fatigue of which was well repaid by 
the series of panoramic views it presented. The Pavilion at 
Wolfboro’ is a large house, very well kept this season by Mr. E. 
Taft, and charmingly situated. It is in the heart of a very ro- 
mantic country on the shores of the lake. After a day spent in 
rambling about in the vicinity, we re-embarked on the Lady of 
the Lake at 6 o’clock in the morning, and enjoyed a most delight- 
ful sail among the islands, many of which comprise large and 
fine farms, and all of which are graceful and well wooded. Ona 
fine day, through a gorge in the surrounding hills, Mt. Washing- 
ton is seen looming up like a snow-cloud in the far distance. We 
shall never regret that three days’ excursion ; it has added many 
fadeless pictures to our memory’s daguerreotype gallery, and our 
brief explorations convinced us that thousands of charming land- 
scapes there awaited the hand of the skilful painter. 


“COMMON SENSE.” 

Mr. Georcs VaNpENHOFF’s pcetical satire, ‘Common 
Sense, a Dash at Doings of the Day,” written by himself, and 
recently delivered at the Meianion, has received the unanimous 
commendations of the literary press of Boston, and a general de- 
mand is made for its repetition. We have no doubt the author 
will be happy to comply with the wish of the literary part of the 
public when his engagement at the Boston Theatre, which contin- 
ues till the end of October, will allow him. After that he has 
lecturing engagements in the State of New York and elsewhere. 
He has established a high reputation with /yceums. We quote a 
passage from his “ Satire” (which though pointed is not tren- 
chant or malicious), which will perhaps give some idea of the style 
of his versification, as well as of the character of his poem. It 
occurs at the close of his definition and illustrations of true polite- 


lustinctively is gentle, just and kind; 
Ne’er wounds a friend, ne'er answers love with hate ;— 
Shighted affection leaves tts cause to ! 
Not floods of tears by sorrowing friendship shed, 
Can ope the tomb and animate the dead ; 
Nor all the tributes weeping senates pay 
Revive a Webster or restore a Clay!” 


An individual’s and a nation’s gratitude come too late when 
‘death has taken away their object! 


Drawine anp Writine.—Mr. A. Cremers, formerly a French 
officer, is now engaged in giving lessons in penmanship and pen- 
cil drawing to young pupils at 171 Charlestown Street, Boston. 
He is a gentleman deserving of encouragement. 


Rarriesnaxns.—These agreeable reptiles have not entirely 
disappeared from the Blue Hill range, once so famous for them. 
A specimen was killed there a few days since. 


Tyrricat.—The Cincinnati Union “never saw a fat printer,” 
but the Boston Ledger office boasts of a specimen weighing 226 
pounds. 

Try 17.—It one is resolved to look on the sunny side he will 
find brightness even in repulsive objects. 


WELL-DRESSED MEN. 

The world exclaims with astonishment, when a rogue in super- 
fine broadcloth and a spotless neck-tie is arrested for some offence 
against the law, “ Why, he is a well-dressed man!” The news- 
paper reporters, who are men well versed in the mysteries of hu- 
man nature, echo the exclamation; while a few shallow critics, 
wiser in their generation than the children of light, sneer at the 
public and the press for its wonder. But the public and the press 
are right ; it is strange that a well-dressed man should commit 
certain offences, for to be well-dressed implies a love of neatness, 
order, propriety, which is at variance with the infringement of 
social order and propriety as embodied in the law. Carelessness 
in dress is the first indication of moral downfall in the individual. 
The man sinking into intemperance is known more surely by the 
unbrushed hat, the patches of grease and dust on his coat and pan- 
taloons, than by the flushed or pallid state of his countenance. 
The morals of dress would form a curious and interesting subject 
for an elaborate essay. 

The New York Tribune lately undertook a defence of fops, and 
wished we had more fops in America, for the reasons we have as- 
signed above for dressing well. But between the well-dressed 
man and the fop there is a difference as great as that between the 
sloven and the quaker. A gentleman pays a proper degree ot 
attention to his dress, and his most scrupulous care is to avoid 
rendering himself conspicuous by his attire. But the grand object 
of the fop is to attract attention to his costume. The well-dressed 
man always keeps within the line of fashion; the fop always goes 
beyond ; or rather, the well-dressed man refuses to follow fashion 
and extravagance ; the fop hastens even to outrun it. Thus at 
one time the fops wore two watches, one in each fob ; when buck- 
skin breeches were in fashion, the fops subjected their nether limbs 
to the most cruel tortures, that the garment might set without a 
wrinkle, and sometimes were obliged to sleep in them. When the 
Tribune classed General Washington among the fops, it outraged 
his memory ; for what is known of Washington’s peculiarity about 
his dress, exhibits the care of the well-dressed man, but not the 
shallow devotion to fashion of the fop. To be a fop is to make 
dress an object of idolatry,.and all idolatry rushes into excess. 
Beau Brummell is erroneously classed among the fops.  Cleanli- 
ness he preferred to gaudiness, subdued colors and quiet cuts to 
showy hues and extravagant fashions. The well-dressed man 
would consider his “ make-up” a failure it it attracted notice and 
comment; the fop is never so happy as when he is asked who 
made his coat and where he procured his vest. The well-dressed 
man never offends against good taste; the fop is incessantly 
violating its principles. 

MILITARY EXECUTION. 

On our last page we present a very thrilling picture, illustrative 
of the terrible scenes now enarting in British India, and showing 
the preparations making for the execution of the Sepoy mutineers 
taken at Murdan. Forty of these wretches were fastened to the 
muzzles of the guns, in the manner shown in the engraving, and 
blown to atoms by the discharge—a terrible spectacle, and a terri- 
ble example. It is palliated by the shocking excesses of erucity 
which these men had committed on helpless women and children 
and disarmed officers. The troops are drawn up on parade, the 
mutineers are lashed to the muzzles of the guns, and the port-fires 
are blazing, waiting only the word of command, to descend upon 
the priming. The guns were loaded with blank cartridges, and 
the bodies of the culprits were shocking mutilated. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Jeremiah Littletield tors. Sarah 
Clark; by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Thomas W. Pierce to Miss Mary L. Curtis; 
by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Charles Knights to Miss Mary Ann Bagley; by Kev. 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Dwight Boyden, Jr.. to Miss Ellen C. Weston; by Kev. Dr. 
| egy hy Henry A. Stearns to Miss Mary Frances Williams; by Kev. Dr. 
Stow, . Edwin Sprague, of Rockland, Me., to Miss Malvie S. Kimball; by 
Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. John 8. Leach to Miss Etta P. Parker; by Kev. Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Charles J. Irvine, of Camanche, Iowa, to Miss Sarah A. Meicher. 


son. Mr. 8 IN. P 
den, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. George Faulkner, of Kananu, Lllinois, to Miss 
Loulss J. Sargent.—At Salem, by 


Pawtucket, R. 1., by Rev. Mr. Banvard, Mr. Jacob M. Haskell, of Bostou, to 
Miss Adeline L., daughter of E. N. Clark, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In this vA Mrs. Mary H. Barbour, 58; Mrs. Tabitha Clough. 68; Mrs. 
Lucy Neal, 87; Mrs. Eusebia S. Hickman, 64; Mr. George E. Hariew, 20; Mr. 
William Snow, 27; Deacon Elias Haskell, 89; Mrs. Sarah Boyle, 6&9; Mr. Cur- 
tis Dunbar, 49; Mr. John Atkins, 60.—At East Cambridge, Mr. Mary RB. 
Johnson, 438.—At Dorchester, Mrs. Nancy Hill, 58.—At Jamaica Plain. 
William Winchester, 98.—At Neponset, Mr. Jacob Merriam, 30.—At Quiney, 
Mr. Sumner Leavitt, 49.—At South Malden, Mrs. Julia R., wife of Mr. Biisha 
Littlefield, of Charlestown, 24.—At Milton, Mrs. Betsey Ruggles, 80.—At 
Lynn, Mrs. Sarah Ellen Breed. 25.—At Salem, Mr. Francis A. Potter, 50.—At 
Danvers, Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Capt. William Lander, of Salem, 75.— 
At Beverly, Mrs. Dodge, 88.—At Newburyport, Mrs. Sarah Hook. 83.— 
At Ballardvale, Mrs. Upton, 82.—At Worcester, Mrs. Keziah Allen, 86. 
—At Sharon, Miss Hannah Hewins, 60.—At North Brookfield, Mrs. Alice B. 
Monroe, 82.—At Fall River, Mrs. Sarah Hadwin, 60.—At Mattapoisett, Mr. 
Zacch M. Barstow, 68.—At Grafton, Mrs. Anva W. Davis, 74.—At Taun- 
ton, Mrs. Mehitable Eddy, 73.—At Norton, Mrs. Lydia Reed, 75.—At Pitte- 
field, Mrs. Mary Hall, 61.—At West Stockbridge, Mrs. Lois B. French. 78.—At 
Sandisfield, Mr. Barnabas Crane, 76.—At Kehoboth, Mr. Benjamin Durfee, 65. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
TO DIE AND RE FORGOTTEN. 


They tell me that the wreath of fame, 
Though seeming wove with roses fair, 
Has thorns that sink into the brain, 
And drive it onward to despair. 
So let it be—I’d clasp the thorn, 
And press it firmly on my brow, 
If but the roses shall adorn, 
And wreathe my forehead even now. 


They tell me that the song of praise 
Oft comes too late for poet's ear : 
That ere the longed-for note is raised, 
The earthly form may disappear. 
Then let it be, if I but feel, 
When passing from the earth away, 
Though years may pass, that some may feel 
The poet spirit in my clay. 


Could I but reach some mountain height, 
I'd carve my name upon the stone, 
And feel a wild, a strange delight, 
That e’en my name should stand aloue. 
But what's a name without the form, 
The spirit, or the semblance fair’ 
Then give me but the poet's skill 
Upon the heart—I'd write it there. 


THE FULL HEART. 


0, when the heart is full—when bitter thoughts 

Come crowding up for utterance, 

And the poor common words of courtesy 

Are such a very mockery, how much 

The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer.—N. P. Witus. 


SEEMING. 


How often dost thou with thy ease, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 

To thy false seeming! Blood, thou still art blood! 
Let's write good angel on the devil's horn— 

Tis pot the devil’s 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Sachi 


New are nothing but old fashions revamped—crinoline, or some- 
thing like it, was in vogue more than acentury ago. ‘* What!" exclaims 
Lady Lurewell, in Farquhar’s play of “Sir Harry Wildair,” in reply to an 
assertion of her man-milliner that he had made her clothes to fit her. 
**What! D’ye think I wear clothes to please myself? Fit me! fit the fash- 
ion, pray—no matter forme. I thought something was the matter; I want- 
ed of quality sir. Pray, Mr. Remnant, let me have a bulk of quality,a 
spreading contour. I do remember now. the ladies in the apartments, the 
birthnight, were most of ’em two yards about.”...... They say that Johnny 
Bull finds it rather dificult to recruit men for his distant campaigns, and 
thinks of beating his drum in the Canadas. Ah, we are afraid that the race 
of Sergeant Kites is extinct. How eloquent are Kite’s appeals to the rustic 
rabble! “If any gentlemen, soldiers or others, have a mind to serve her 
majesty, and pull down the French king; if any ‘prentices have severe mas- 
ters, any children have undutiful parents; if any servants have too little 
wages, or any husband too much wife—let them repair to the noble Sergeant 
Kite, at the sign of the Raven, in this good town of Shrewsbury, and they 
shall receive present relief and entertainment. He that has the good fortune 
to be born six feet high, was born to be a great man.”...... In his essay on 
four of the choicest of the modern comic writers of England, Hazlitt utters 
&n apostrophe quite out of keeping with his professed democratic notions. 
“ Happy, thoughtless age,” he says, speaking of a past century, “ when 
kings and nobles led purely ornamental lives; when the utmost stretch of a 
morning's study went vo further than the choice of a sword-knot, or the ad- 
jJustment of a side-curl; when the soul spoke out in all the pleasing eloquence 
of dress; and beaux and belles, euamored of themselves in one another's fol- 
lies, fluttered like gilded butterflies, in giddy masses, through the walks of 
St. James's Park.” We are not quite sure that even in these degenerate 
days there are not a few votaries of fashion who lead “ purely ornamental 
lives.”’...... The London Illustrated News says:— A comparison between 
the years 1857 and 1856 of the number of paupers relieved in England and 
Wales in each week, exhibits a decrease in favor of this year in every instance 
varying 2.4 to 8.1 per cent. The decrease is equally applicable to in and out- 
door relief.’’ The number of paupers who were not relieved at all, but who 
died of starvation, in 1856 and 1857, is not stated...... There are some people 
whe never forgive a favor. The papers mention the case of a woman whose 
gold watch, dropped in the street, was returned to her and received with a 
haughty look in place of a word of thanks...... New und elegant churches 
are springing up in every direction around us. Recently, the corner-stone of 
@ new Baptist church, estimated to cost $10.000, and to be completed in Do- 
comber, was laid at Newtonville......The Hudson River Railroad Company 
has ordered four wrought iron cars to be made and used on their road by 
way of trial...... Madame Parodi has spent the summer fishing at Lake 
George. She will catch hearts, instead of perch, this winter... ...Shep-lift- 
ing is sometimes a mania. A fashionable young lady in Syracuse was seen 
by a clerk in a store, to slip a couple of pairs of gloves in her pocket while 
the clerk's back was turned—she forgetting, or not knowing, that he could 
look into & mirror near by and see her movements. Then she took another 
pair from the clerk, and handed bime 85 to pay for it, He gave her §2 
change, sald he believed that was all right for three pairs, and bowed the 
thunderstruck young lady out of the store, blushing to her oyes...... The 
posthumous works of Beranger will be published about the end of this 
month...... The militia officers of Maine hold a convention at Augusta on 
the 13th of October, to prepare a bill for the better organization of the militia 
of the Btate...... Anthony Christy, kegper of the light-house at the mouth of 
the Christiaua Miver, Delaware, lately celebrated his one bundredth birthday 
by & public diuner, which was attended by all bis cblidren, grandchildren, 
end great-grandchildren..,... A lady belonging to the “ ton” in Sompiville, 
New York, having purchased a raven, one of ber neighbors asked her why 
#hd thought of buying such an ugly aud useless bird. “ My husband and I,” 
said she, ‘ wished to try the experiment whether it be true that ravens live 
to the age of seven or eight hundred years.”’......4 man came tothe window 
of the post-office the other day, and says he to the clerk ;—‘ Anything for 
The mame?’— say, is there anything for mo?” Well, what's 
the name?” continued the aflable clerk, Name’’'—* Name,"'=-'' 0—abh—) es 


—why, hang it, in the multiplicity of my affairs, if 1 haven't really forgotten 
my own name!” sald the geut, and ho moved on to let others in. Pondering 


the matter over, the oblivious man passed down the avenue, when he ran 
afoul of a friend. “ Ah, gooll morning, Mr. Potter!"—* Potter!— that's it! 
Thank you—for I'm hanged if I hadn't forgotten my own name! Potter—by 
George, that's it!” And the oblivious gentleman left bis friend in haste, to 
see if there was a letter in the office for—John Potter!. .....‘‘ Half the evil in 
this world,” says Ruskin, in his “Stones of Venice,” ‘ comes from people 
not knowing what they do like—not deliberately settling themselves to find 
out what they really enjoy. All poople enjoy giving away money, for in- 
stance. They don’t know that—they rather think they like keeping it; and 
they do keep it under this false impression, often to their great discomfort. 
Everybody likes to do good; but one in a hundred finds this out. Multitudes 
think they like to do evil, yet no man ever really enjoyed doing evil since God 
made the world.”. ..... The Express goes in for abolishing Sunday brass band 
burials. It is rather absurd, especially when the ‘gentleman in the coffin” 
happens to die on the Monday previous. Heaven save us from being carried 
toG ion Sunday, in the middle of a procession of red-spirited fire- 
men, muskets, militia-men and machines, with a brass band playing the 
“ Anvil Chorus” over out remains. That's the opinion of the New York 
Mirror..,...Enavy, says Punch, lashes principally the for It is like 
the ragamuffins in the street who cry out, ‘‘ Whip behind!” directly they see 
one of their comrades has gota lift...... Three pigs in a pen, exhibited ata 
recent show of an agricultural society, were called ** We,” ** Must,” * Win.” 
The names were prophetic, too—they did win. .....The expenses of the sup- 
pression of the mutiny in India are to be borne by the East India Company. 
Hitherto they have, of course, paid a certain sum to the queen's regiments 
serving in their territory; but, as we understand, they will now bear the 
“ whole and sole” charge of the forces sent there. .....A new propeller called 
the Phineas Sprague, has been placed upon Sprague, Soule & Co.'s Boston 
and Philadelphia line of steamers... ... * Bill, I've been in real estate a little, 
lately.” —** Well, John, how much have you dipped in?”—* Bought a lot in 
the cemetery, and a half acre fora residence lot just north of it.”—* Just 
north! What in the deuce did you go so far north for?—going to live there?” 
* Yes, Bill, I wanted a Aome beyond the grave.” Bill looks solemn, and both 
vanish whistling a melancholy air...... * How,” said Mr. A. toa friend, who 
wished to convey a matter of importance toa lady without communicating 
directly with her, “‘ how can you be certain of her reading the letter, seeing 
you have directed it to her husband?"’—* That I have managed without the 
possibility of a failure,” was the answer; ‘she will open it to a certainty, for 
I have put the word ‘ private’ in the corner.”...,..We have lately heard ofa 
minister named Craig, who purchased a whistle, and, when his hearers went 
to sleep, he emitted from ita very shrill sound. All were awake, and stood 
up tohear him. “ You are certainly smart specimens of humanity,” he said, 
as he slowly gazed at his wondering people. ‘* When I preach the gospel, you 
go to sleep; when I play the fool, you are wide awake.”’...... Oliver Ditson & 
Co. have lately taken possession of a massive and elegant granite warchouse, 
built by them a few doors above Winter Street. The edifice is five stories in 
height, exclusive of an ample basement, which is occupied as the wholesale 
department. fome idea may be formed of the extent of this branch of their 
business, from the knowledge that there are stored in this basement about 
9,000,000 pages of sheet music...... ** Call that a kind man!” said an actor, 
speaking of an absent acquaintance—* a man who is away from his family, 


and never sends them a farthing! Call that kind mr 0 itting 
kindness,” chuckled a wag. ....In consequence of the recent burglaries in 
Worcester, the mayor has increased the number of the night watch...... It 


is rumored that Piccolimini ts sbout to marry Lord Ward, the theatrical 
nobleman, who has something like a hundred thousand pounds a year in- 
come...,..Gen. Caleb Cushing has given five hundred volumes to the free 
city library of Newburyport...... Too much zeal is suspicious, The man 
who cries “‘stop thief!” the loudest, not unfrequently turns out to be the 
thief himeelf...... The Deseret News gives the following description of one of 
the Mormon sisters :—‘ Sister Mary Phillips. of Keysville, Davis county, is 
now eighty-four years old, enjoys good health, and can walk twenty miles in 
aday. In the summer of 1854 she gl d twenty bushels of wheat, and 
raised twenty bushels of potatoes; and last fall she donated a yoke of cattle 
to the P. E. fund for gathering the poor.”...... Attempts are making in 
England to employ females in watch-making...... In the year 1388, English 
physicians were divided into five classes. The first applied poultices to all 
wounds and abscesses; the second, for the same cases, used wine only; the 
third treated wounds with ointments and soft plasters; the fourth, who gen- 
erally followed the army, used charms, potions, oll and wool; the fifth were 
old women chietiy, who, in all cases, had recourse to the saints...... The 
Chinese often carry fish tied to their large bamboo hats, and they are dried 
while they are walking about...... To the statement going the rounds of the 
press, that the inventor of the cotton-gin died in a debtor's prison, a New 
Haven gentleman writes that his inventions profited him nothing, but says: 
* Eli Whitney died rich, and his family are now enjoying one of the largest 
estates in New Haven, descended from him, and he and they were and are 
among the most highly esteemed citizens of New Haven.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Waver.er Noveis. Hovseno.p Epirion, Tus Meant or Mipioruiux. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 

How we envy the thousands who will read in this charming edition, for the 
first time, this thrilling romance. b many considered the very best of Scott's 
novels. The character of ‘ Jeanle Deans ’ is certainly a by any of 
his portraitures, and * Dumbiedikes,” asa foll, is inimitable in comic hu- 
mor. Each of the volumes before us has a beautiful steel illustration. 


Cuvzziewrr. By Cuances Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 

2 vols., 12mo 

The volumes before us are a part of Peterson's nt Library Edition of 
Dickens's novels—finely printed on good paper, liberally illustrated and 
handsomely bound. The novel contains some of the beat humorous charac- 
ters the author ever designed. Mr. Peterson publishes Dickens's works ina 
variety of forms, and at a variety of prices, but this 12mo. edition is the most 
attractive. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Sam rae Crocemaken. By Jupos Haimontox, 
Peterson. 2 volumes in one— 

These sketches first appeared in the “ Nova Scotian,” and thence went the 
rounds of the press, English and American, They are overtiowing with hu- 
mor and shrewd sense, and paint life and character with a free poncil. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co, 

Dramas Poems. By Sir Epwanp Burwer Lrrton. Boston: Whittemore, 
Niles & Hall i2mo. 
This clegaut volume is bound in blue and gold, and contains an lent 

solection from Bulwer's poems, and two of his most popular dramas-—* Kich- 

elieu ’ and the ** Lady of Lyons.” Bor sale by Mayhew & Baker, 208 Wash- 
fugton Btreet. 


or Logic, By Corres, A.M. Philadelphia: B Butler 
Co. 


Philadelphia: T. 


The author of this little manual, professor of English literature in the unt- 
versity of Peunsylvanin, and late a professor at West Point, has prepared it 
to meet a great educational need—to serve as an introduction tu more 
voluminous and complete treatises on logic. His task has been admirably 
executed. For sale by Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Vo. 


Son. By Cuances Dicxans. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, 2 
voln., 0. 

The copy before us is of the elogant Wbrary edition of Mr. Peterson's, cor- 
tainly the handsomest and cheapest work in the American market, It is 

nted, and Wlustrated by all the designe of Phis” and Cruik- 
he blended pathos and humor of *' Dombey and Son" render it a 
uuiversal favorite.—Frow the same publisher we have the pamphlet edition of 
George Band's celebrated work, Consuelo and the Countess of Kudolstadt," 
Madame de Stael's classic Coriane, or Italy,” Charles Lover's! Con Oregan, 
or, the Irish Gil Bias,” and Henry Cookton’s famous Sylvester Bound, the 
Somuambulist.” All these works may be obtained of Mosers, Shopard, Clark 


& Brown, 


Choice Miscellany. 


THE CAVERN BY THE SEA, 

There is a cavern in the island of Hoonga, one of the T, 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, which can be entered only 
diving into ghe sea, and has no other light but what is reflected 
from the bottom of the water. A young chief discovered it acc. 
a while diving after a turtle; and the use which he made 
of his discovery will omy | be sung in more than one Euro 
language, so beautifully is it adapted for a tale in verse, Ther 
was a tyrannical governor at Vavaoo, inst whom one of the 
chiefs formed a plan of insurrection; it was betrayed, and the 
chief, with all his family and kin, was ordered to be destroyed, 
He had a beautiful daughter, betrothed to a chief of high rank, 
and she was also included in the sentence. The poe who had 
found the cavern, and kept the secret to himself, loved this dam. 
sel; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded her to tras 
herself to him. They got into a canoe; the place of her retreat 
was described to her on the way to it. These women swim like 
mermaids. She dived after him, and rose in the cavern, In its 
widest part it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is abou 
the same; the roof is hung with stalactites. Here he brought her 
the choicest food, the finest clothing, mats for her bed, and sandal. 
wood oil to perfume herself; and here, as may be imagined, this 
Tonga Leander wooed and won the maid, whom, to make the 
interest complete, he had long loved in secret when he had no 
hope. Meantime he prepared with all his dependents, male and 
female, to emigrate in secret to the Fiji Islands. ‘The intention 
was 80 well concealed, that they embarked in safety; and his 
people asked him, at the point of their departure, if he would not 
take with him a ‘Tonga wife—and accordingly, to their great as- 
tonishment, having steered close toa rock, he desired them to 
wait while he went into the sea to fetch her, jump overboard, and 
just as they were beginning to be alarmed at his long disappear. 
ance, he rose with his mistress from the water. This story is not 
deficient in that which all stories should have to be perfectly de. 
lightful—a fortunate conclusion. ‘The party remained at the Fijis 
till the oppressor died, and then returned to Vavaoo, where they 
enjoyed a long and happy life, This is related as an authentic 
tradition. — Sacramento Herald. 


OUR DAILY POISON, 

Actuaries make it out that the value of life is increasing in Eng- 
land—that we “live owt our days” more nearly than at any for 
mer period of our history. And yet, there is a little volume, pub- 
lished in London by Marlborough & Co , which goes to prove that 
“our daily food ” becomes by adulteration our daily poison! Tho 
reviewer in the Atheneum, at whom the newspapers havo been 
poking their fun, sat “ watching the pleasant green lettuce in his 
salad-bowl,” and “ contrasting it with the sunset light of the claret 
shadows on the white damask ;” but ten to one the “claret” in 
his jue was anything better than colored cider. Whatever we cat 
or drink is tampered with. If we sit down to “ tea,” we drink an 
infusion of sloe-leaves, and eat slices of gypsum chalk and bones. 
Even flesh meat is—we know not what; and a butcher has been 
known to shun his own stall, and buy meat for himself of a neigh- 
bor (whose address would be worth having). Ale and porter, 
wine and spirit, are shams; and people who luxuriate on oysters, 
when they think they drench them with vinegar, are cheating 
themselves with “nothing but sulphuric acid, colored with burnt 
sugar” (the “oysters,” we presume, being bits of tripe or offal)! 
We dare say there is some truth in all this; and yet, if people will 
act on the rule laid down for himself by Sir John Gordon, late 
mayor of Cork, we doubt if their lives will be materially shortened 
by the “poison”’ in their “daily bread.” “I invariably take it 
into my head,” says Sir John, “ that when I see an article offered 
for one-half of its intrinsic value, there is something wrong about 
it.” A good inference. It is very much because consumers are 
not willing to pay a fair price, that they are supplied with unfair 
articles. ‘They are accomplices of the adulterator.—G 


> 
AN EXTENSIVE FAMILY, 

The Wheeling (Va.) Intelligencer says, that Mr. H. Seatter- 
day, of that city, while on a visit to Wetzel county, discovered s 
fainous family of Morrises, and having traced them to the mother 
of the tribe, an old lady of 94 years, interrogated her and ascer 
tained the following facts:—" She is the mother of twenty-ive 
children, twenty-one sons and four daughters. She has one hus 
dred and twenty-one grandchildren, one hundred and eighteen 
great-grandchildren, and one great-great-grandchild, all (with the 
exception of five dead, two girls and three boys,) now living in 
the one neighborhood, One of her sons has sixteen children, one 
twelve, and another eleven, One of the girls is the mother of 
twelve children, and another is the mother of thirteen ; all the rest 
of them produced between five and seven, One of the sons, 
is now quite an old man, lives within seven miles of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, but never saw a railroad track until within 6 
few days ago. ‘The father, grandfather and great-grandfatber of 
this whole kingdom of Morrines, died at the age of 77, twenty-one 
years ago, ‘I'he twenty-five sons and daughters all lived 10 be 
grown up men and women, ‘The old lady was sorry to say thet 
wo of her girls were never married, and that three of her boys 
were similarly unfortunate, ‘They are represented to be quiet, 1 
offensive people, entirely tree from the small vices which beret bu 
manity, ‘I'heir conduct and course of life is invariably character 
ized by honesty, uprightness qnd strict integrity.” 


De® 


AN INSTANCE OF MEMORY IN THE HORSE. 

About a fortnight ago, says the Bristol (Kngland) ‘Times, 6 Mr. 
King, carrying on the business of a baker at Sibland, near Thor 
bury, went in the morning of the day to « feld in which his borve 
had. been grazing, for the purpose of getting it home, and, as 
had been in the habit of doing, opened the gate and allowed the 
animal to proceed home by himeclf; but on his return shortly 
after, he found, to his dismay, that it had not arrived, Mr. King 
immediately set about making inquiries, and found it bed pursed 
Grovesend, whieh is near to Pibland, and appeared to be proce” 
ing towards Itchington, Mr, King being necessitated to 
to his business, despaiched a man to trace, and, if possible, over 
take, the horse, The man succeeded in tracing it for some 
tance, and was informed it was proceeding at a Does me 
King for upwards of a week used every means, by advertiong 
the * Hue and Cry” and otherwise, to recover his missing horse, 
but without avail A few days since he received a letter from * 
gontioman residing at Bt, George, near Bristol, giving bin 
welcome news that the animal was safe, ‘This gentleman ow 
the horse for some time, and parted with it four years #inee, os 
inquiries made, it appomre that the horse proceeded the most d 
road across the country, and with ite beat speed arrived at i 
quarters, which it bad not visited for tow years, in 
of the day it strayed from Mr. King, 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Basny Doxs.—There is not « village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘: Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thas procared for each at Two poLLARs a year, besides 
a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any person de- 
siring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending 
us 6 line to that effect. 


Bditorial Melange. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Morming Post states 
that M. Lablache is mach improved in health.—— The Toronto 
Leader reports that a bank in Canada was robbed of $100,000 in 
notes and gold, about four months ago, which circumstance the 
directors prudently kept secret, and sent to Buffalo for a detective 
officer, who went quietly to work, and has succeeded in detecting 
the criminals and recovering most of the money. ——— Measures 
for securing the advantages of telegraphic communication te and 
from the Isle of Man and the United Kingdom are stated fo be in 
a most satisfactory way of progress.——,The whole number of 
cigars exported from Havana up to the 15th of August, the pres- 
ent year, was 94,985,000, of which 29,681,000 were cleared for 


_ this country ; 16,300,000 to Great Britain ; 17,733,000 to Ham- 


burg and Bremen ; 9,628,000 to France, and about 8,130,000 to 
Spain. —— Accounts from Vienna state that General Gustavus 
von Degenfield, one of the most distinguished officers in the Aus- 
trian service, has blown out his braing from,a disappointment in 
love. The deceased was fifty years old. —— One of the most re- 
markable instanees of love at first sight on record oceurred in 
Buffalo a short time sinee. A young lady from the country had 
business to transact at a lawyer’s office, in which a young and 
somewhat diffident attorney has his desk. In the course of the 
business the eyes of the partics met; the attorney was “ smitten ’;” 
he declared his passion, and was accepted. The couple were 
married in the afternoon.—— ‘The mortal remains of the late 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker were lately consigned to their 
last resting-place, at Moulsey Church, Surrey, England. The 
faneral was of a private character. ——~ There is a large number 
of first class Bramins in the Bengal army, who insist upon their 
priestly superiority over the other natives in the ranks, and are 
shielded by them from exposure in case of the non-performance 
of their duty. This is utterly subversive of discipline. The 
worst crimes they commit are thus constantly shielded. —— The 
Doylestown, Va., Democrat says the Asiatic cholera has made its 
appearance in the lower part of Bucks county. In the vicinity of 
Falls, Morrisville and Bristol townships, several persons have 
already died of the disease. The Gateshead Observer reports 
the speech of a gallant gentleman who, proposing the health of 
the ladies, remarked that if he might be allowed to couple with 
the toast a sentiment, which was peculiarly proper in the present 
day, he would say—‘ May their virtues be as ample as their 
skirts, and their faults be smaller than their bonnets.” The 
Free Public Library at Danvers, which is a branch of the Pea- 
body Institute, located in South Danvers, waa lately opened for 
the delivery of books. —— Matrimony and dry goods are gener- 
ally intimately connected, but seldom after the fashion of the 
Olean Advertiser, which makes the following editorial announce- 
ment: “Mr. N. 8S. Butler, one of our most enterprising mer- 
chants, and Miss Libbie A. Wade, were united in the bonds of 
matrimony at the First Presbyterian Church in this village on 
Tuesday morning last. The happy couple started the same day 
for New York, where the bridegroom intends purchasing a larger 
stock of goods than evor for net cash,”"—— ‘The monument to 
Robert Nicol, at Bankfoot, Perth, Scotland, has at leagth been 
commenced, It is to be in the form of an obelisk. It will bear 
the following simple inscription—“ Robert Nicol, born 1814; 
died 1838, I havo written my heart in my poems.”—— The 
most horrible case of ppecocity we have long heard of, is noted at 
Rochester, A little illegitimate son of a young woman named 
Beebe, aged six yoars, now lies in the poor house, raving with 
delirium tremens, brought on by a long continued course of dram 
drinking. —— Mra, Susan Whitehouse, relict of the late John 
Whitehouse, of Revolutionary memory, of Smithfield, Me. died 
im that town lately at the age’of a hundred and oue years.— ‘The 
present month presenta many charma for the touriata who wish to 
see Nature in her grandest attire. 


a while all young New York 
was madly in love with Rolla, the dansouse, and many offers 
of hoart and hand were projected, when lo! in a late steamship 
* husband has arrived, in tho shape of a tenore robusto, with 
flashing eyes and impetuous mien, who rejoices in the namo of 
Signor Stechi Hotardi, How many twenty dollar bouquets have 

thrown away |! 


Guitera, an Italian gentleman of re- 
*pectability, well known at the Paria Hourse, has beon sentenced 
4 year's imprisonment and a fine of 1000 franca, for false news 
expressions towards the emperor, alleged to 
have boon overheard by police agent, buéwhich the prisonor 
denied having uttered, 


‘ere? 


Down vanooK Farn.—Tho rollicking scenes of Donnybrook 
Ireland, suppressed last yoar, wore revived this, to the great 
of the “ fnost peasantry,” and 


“The Irishman nie 


lory waa there 
th his sprig aaa #0 queer," 


> 
AN Cow.—My. Kilburn of Rutland, Vt, 
Valuable cow night of August a1, from her licking @ fence 
which had been painted green only 4 few hours previously, She 
milatook the emerald foliage for the latest kind of grass, 


Aiaysive Gatherings. 


An elk and a Shetland pony are frequently driven, harnessed 
to a buggy, through the streets of Covington, Kentucky. 

“An Anonymous Friend” in Boston has sent a check for 
eleven hundred dollars to the treasurer of the Southern Aid So- 
eiety in New York, 

The Philadelphia Evening Journal suggests that two American 
cities whieh have attained a pre-eminence in moral obliquity— 
New York and New Orleans—will be good striking places for the 
next comet. 

The completion of the Louvre cost 36,000,000 of francs ; 3000 
was the average daily number of workmen ; 154 statuaries were 
cmmety employed ; painters and other decorators without 
number. 

Mrs. Coalter of Stafford county, Va., who diced recently, by 
her will emancipated ninety-one slaves. The executors are to 
provide the usual outfit for removing them to Liberia, or any other 
country where they may elect to live. 

It is not generally known that West Point is now the head- 
quarters of the army, it having been removed from New York 
about a month sinee. Gen. Scott has his office in the academy 
building, where he transacts all necessary business. 


It is said that the % of hair sheared from the paupers of the 
Delaware county (N. ¥.) poor house this summer, brought $8 in 
the Delhi market. This hair is made into “ rolls” and “ switches,” 
and will, no doubt, ere long, ornament many a fair lady’s head. 


An experiment has been made with a new boat from the Liver- 
pool pilot service, Her peculiarity is, that whenever she may be 
caught in a squall, as is often the case with pilot boats’ punts, her 
erew have only to unship the rudder, and pull a stroke or two in 
reverse to make the boat’s stern her bow. 

The late Chief Justice Hutchinson of Vermont was a native of 
Grafton, Mass., and was born in 1771. His father was a clergy- 
man. Judge Hutchinson represented Woodstock in the legisla- 
ture nine years, was eight years State’s attorney, nine years dis- 
trict attorney, and eight years a judge of the Supreme Court. He 
was also president of the Vermont State Bank tive years. 

The “Lynn Exploring Circle” is the name of a society of 
young men in that city, who are interested in the natural history 
of the locality where they reside—some giving their attention to 
its geology, some to its botanical features, and some to those nat- 
ural positions which command fine views of extensive scenery. 
It combines study with pleasure in an admirable manner. 

The famous Charter Oak Fire Trumpet made in Hartford, is 
now completely finished and a handsome article, of the ordinary 
size and form, cut from a solid piece of the oak. On it is a silver 
shield of the State, with the State motto and this inscription— 
“Charter concealed Oct. 13th, 1689. Oak fell Aug. 21st, 1856. 
Presented by Hon. I. W. Stewart to James McGuire, December 
2d, 1856.” 

A firm in London has invented a self-acting locked bottle for 
the purpose of keeping poison in. If active and dangerous poi- 
sons were always delivered out of these bottles there could be no 
mistaking one bottle for another, as it requires the use of a key to 
enable a person to remove the stopper, and on placing the stopper 
in the bottle it locks itself. The principle of the lock is simple 
and inexpensive. 

Czerny, the celebrated composer, recently deceased at Vienna, 
left a fortune of nearly 100,000 florins ($50,000). He knew of 
no person to whom he was related, but he so willed it that in case 
any relative should appear within six years he will receive the 
fifth part of the above amount. ‘The remainder is distributed in 
legacies, chiefly among his domestics and those by whom he was 
surrounded, and to charitable societies. 

Mrs. Georgiana Nias, for a long time a celebrated teacher of 
girls in Providence, R. L, went to England this summer on a visit, 
expecting to return to Providence to resume her occupation, but 
has been prevented by her accidental marriage on the l2th of Au- 
gust, in ‘Topsham church, to John Tyrrell, Esq., judge of the 
county court in Devonshire. Miss Sarah Jacobs of Cambridge, 
Mass., succeeds Mrs. Nias in her school. 


A little girl named Davis died at New York city from falling 
upon a needle which penetrated her heart. Immediately after the 
accident she complained of pain, but the physician could discover 
nothing and went away. After death, however, a post mortem 
examination discovered the needle and it was apparent at every 
pulsation of the heart the needle had caused laceration, so that 
at the time of her death the wound was as large as a half dollar. 


Some idea of the extent of the great wall of China may be 
from a remark of Dr, ee in a lecture on that 
country recently delivered in England. He said that if all the 
bricks, stone and masonry of Great Britain were gathered together, 
they would not furnish material enough for such a wall as the wall 
of China, and that if all the materials in the buildings in London 
were put tageten they would not make the towers and turrets 
that adorn it, 

A melancholy affair occurred at the Metropolitan Hotel at 
Chicago. Mr, Henry Blakesly, a young man of much promise, 
whilst laboring under a tit of cousnambaliom, jumped trom the 
window of his room, on the fourth story, and fell upon the roof 
of one of the buildings on tho premises, killing hum instantly. 
‘Two other gentlomen were sleeping in the room at the time, and 
one of them hearing a uoise, awoke just in time to see him spring 
from the window in his night clothes, 

The Princeton (Ind.) Clarion tella a story of a scythe fight 
near Oakland in that county. Some of the hands in a wheat tield 
got into « row, and used their ugly Weapona so effectually that wo 
mon were wounded if not more dangeroualy, certainly more fear 
ful to look at, than any we have ever heard of who survived. 
One man received a wound in the thigh eighteen inches long by 
we inchea deep, and another was wendelt quite aa badly in the 
cheat. 

By the loss of those ablo military leadera, Gen. Barnard and Sir 
Henry Lawrence, in India, Englund sustains a heavy loss, We 
beliove it was admitted on all hands that Gou, Barnard was doing 
as well before Delhi as any man.could do with his means, Sir 
Henry Lawrence was commanding at Lucknow, the capital of 
Oude, where, saya one of the last reports, he waa “grimly busy 
in hanging the mutingers, with loaded fleld-picces and lighted 
port fives on either side of the scaffald.” 

The Abingdon, Va., Democrat ox poople to believe a story, 
which it publishes on “ wudoubted authority,” of the capture of a 
rattlosnake in the mowntains of Harlan county, Ky. which was 
twenty feet long aud shook twenty-eight rattles, His snakeship 
was diacovered by tive mon who were out picking berries, and was 
shot and captured by a company of riflemen, ‘The monster had 
park covering about an acre entively destitute of vegetation and 
as vmooth wud hard aw solid rock, aud a path leading thereto of 
proportion and completely macadamisod by the “ snaik 


Foreign items. 


Dickens continues to receive the highest praise from the London 
papers for his acting in the play of “ Frozen Deep.” 

The minister of war in Prussia has authorized the es 
of soldiers in getting in the crops, similar to the system pted 
in France. 

The bishop of London has ordered a form of prayer to be used 
for the success of the British arms in India, and the preservation 
of British subjects now there “in any kind of danger.” 

Despatches from Teheran have been received at the foreign of- 
fice in Paris. The news of the Bengal mutiny had produced a 
profound sensation in Persia. Fearing disturbance, the shah had 
determined not to reduce his army for the present. 

Intelligence from Tunis announces that « sanguinary disturb- 
ance took place three days before, against the Jews, and even the 
Christians were menac Several persons were killed, and the 
English consul insulted. Military measures of repression were 
adopted, but not until some grave disasters had taken place. 

It is said that Schamyl, with 25,000 Circassians, has defeated 
the Russian army which attempted to dislodge him on the banks 
of a river commanding some passes. After a battle, which lasted 
ten hours, the Russians were driven across the river. Several for- 
tified places, built at great cost by the Russians for the main- 
tenance of their communications, fell into Schamyl’s hands. 


Sands of Galt. 


.... We must have a diet of company as well as one of books. 
—St. Pierre. 
.... Few persons have courage enough to seem as good as 
they really are.—Hare, 
. It takes identity of sentiment and variety of opinion to 
make a dialogue.—Aichter. 
. It is certain, my belief gains quite infinitely, the moment 
I can convince another mind thereof.—Novaiis. 


.... The tiner a man’s education and surroundings, the less of 
his life he has aright to. ‘The peasant has a right to all his time, 
for no other man has been devoted to him.—/ merson. 


.-.. If a man will let matters take their chance, he may live 
smoothly and quietly enough ; but if he will sift things to the bot- 
tom, he must account himself a man of strive. —Ceetl. 

.... Itis not in our nature to be durably very well satistied 
with an end which does not come to us in the disguise either of a 
means or of a duty.—Henry Taylor. 


.... To embrace the whole creation with love sounds beauti- 
ful, but we must begin with the individual, with the nearest. And 
he who cannot love that deeply, intensely, enurely, how should he 
be able to love that which is remote '—ZLlerder. 

. The world is now regarded as a tournament, where the 
gladiatorship of life is to be exhibited at your best endeavor. 
You are learned in those arts which make of action not a duty 
but a conquest.— Mitchell. 


Joker's Budget. 


An Irishman was challenged to tight a duel, but declined on 
the plea that he did not wish to leave his ould mother an orphan. 

Virtue is no security in this world. What can be more upright 
than pump logs and editors! Yet both are destined to be bored, 

Louis XVL. asked Count Mahoney if he understood Italian. 
“ Yos, please your majesty,” answered the count, “if it is spoken 
in Lrish.”” 

“It is very curious,” said an old gentleman a few days since to 
his friend, “that a watch should be perfectly dry, when it has a 
running spring inside.” 

Bawble, who has lately joined a military company, asked us 
this morning what military officer is like a man that has just 
moved out of a house' We took the “peth” out of him by 
promptly answering, “ the left tenant, to be sure.” 

A dark complexioned clergyman in New Orleans said to a 
colored parishioner—* You black folks always appear so happy | 
half wish | was black myself.’’ ‘There's no need, massa, of 
your wishing that,” was the reply, “ you black enough now.” 

An inveterate old “soaker” in this city was last night telling a 
party of friends of an adventure in which he was implicated on 
the previous evening. “ Well, were you corned?” inquired one 
of the bystanders. ‘ Corned ‘” rephed the toper with indigua 
tion, “corned? No sirce—not by a jug full!” 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long catabliahed aud well Kuown weekly paper, alter cdeven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a © household word” from 
Maiue tv Califoruia, gladdeuing the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide exteut of the United States. lt should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

lt ia just such pape: as any father, brother, or fiend would intro. 
duce to the family cirele, 

ia printed ou the Guest satin-suriaced paper, with new type, and In 
& ueat and beautiful sty le. 

i le ia of the mammoth size, yet contains no adverUsements in its eight 
auper royal ea. 

(Lom Let ia devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor, 

ls carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edite- 
rial experience in Boston. 

Or It contains in ita large, well filed and deeply interesting pages not 
one vulgar word or line. 

tor Tt numbers among ita regular contributors the beat male and female 
writers iu the country. 

o> Ita tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful iu humanity. 

Cor Ut le acknow edad that the good iutluence of such @ paper in the home 
circle ts almost incaleulable. 

(LU Its suggestive pages provoke iu the youdg an inquiring spirit, aud add 
to their store of huowledge. 

columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, ite object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

“te It ia for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any sending ua twelve subscribers at the last rate, ahall receive the 

thirteenth copy gratia. 
One copy of Tus oF Union, and one copy of Battou’s Pioro- 
One & 
Wy postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to hia own address at the 


reaa, for #4 4 year, 


Sample copies wont when 


A 
loweat club rate. 
Published overy 


M. M. BALLOU 
No, 22 Wihater Street, Hostoa. 
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